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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 

KEEPING HousE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How 1T Has 
BEEN DonE. How rr MAy BE DONE AGAIN. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 


RS. LENNOX came in to call on Mrs. 
Welles later the same day. Her 


Maggie had been with her now sev- 
eral days, and she could judge how 
.. far she was likely to be of use to her. 


result of the experiment, for she felt 

3° deeply interested in her neighbor, 

and that if Maggie should prove more 

a trial than comfort she might per- 

haps have contributed by her advice 

to that result. After a little conver- 

aha sation about Mrs. Welles’ visit and 

her long acquaintance with Molly, the latter asked how she 
got on with the new inmate. 

“For the first three or four days it seemed a failure, but I 
am hopeful now of better things, she is strong, seems willing, 
and I think is trying to do. At all events I almost think if 
she never gets beyond the point of washing dishes, taking up 
ashes, making fires, preparing vegetables and washing I shall 
be the gainer, for that drudgery left me no time for the lighter 
work to be properly done.” 

“Oh, but if she does those things willingly, and as you tell 
her; she will not stop there I think; Mrs. Framley was 
speaking of her sister and says she is of thoroughly good 
stock, and that is a great deal. The good for nothing girls 
one meets with, usually come from thriftless stock.” 

“Well I’m going to hope for the best, and as I’m not ex- 
pecting too many of the cardinal virtues for a few dollarsa 
month, perhaps I may not be disappointed, and now my dear 
Mrs. Bishop I am going to ask you to give me a few recipes 
of economical dishes for a family like ours. Until I knew 
you, I only knew of pot pie, and Irish stew, both badly made I 
know, and though I have a cookery book which you tell me 
is excellent, I never made anything come quite right out of it.” 

“In justice to the cooking book, and indeed to latter day 
cooking books in general I think perhaps, if you'll forgive 
me, that may have been because you did not know enough of 
the elements of cooking.” 

“I certainly did not, and although I know little now, I 
feel so very much wiser than I did a month ago, that I look 
back in wonder. There’s another reason why I could not 
use my cooking book, it always wanted something I had not 
in the house by way of flavoring, then I shut up the book and 
cooked in my own old way. 

One of your American worthies, Josiah Allen’s wife I think, 
says: “it’s the flavorin’ as does it,” said Mrs. Welles “and 
I think fifty cents expended in flavorings a very good invest- 
ment, from an economical point of view.” 

“Yes, if one lives in New York one can buy all sorts of 
sweet herbs, and dry them. At the same time I don’t think 
Mr. Lennox likes them.” 

“T have known many people who thought they did not like 
them because they had never had them properly used, or at 
least when properly used they enjoyed the dish without know- 
ing that it contained herbs at all, in the same way I have 
known people who used Worcestershire sauce in everything, 
and who would even ruin clear soup by pouring it in, vow and 
protest they could never touch anything that had the faintest 
suspicion of garlic. Worcestershire sauce has more than a sus- 
picion of garlic, and I know others who will eat no pickles but 


— 


Crosse & Blackwells, which likewise owe the subtile diffe; 
ence between them and all others equally to the effect of 
garlic, so carefully used however that only by making pickles 
with and without, that suspicion of the mal odorous herb, cay 
you see why many other pickles lack “just something.” 

“Well I’m willing to be instructed, so willing, that if [’g 
time and money I would go to New York and go through, 
course at a cooking school.” 

“Ah! If every young wife did that, what years of work and 
vexation they would save themselves, it is such up-hill \ork 
teaching one’s self from books, its like trying to play a piece 
of music without having learned to count time, after months 
if you knew the notes, you might by your ear make some. 
thing out of it, but think of the toil; so it is with recipes— 
without the key—how can anyone cook? to be told what goes 
into a pot, and to ‘stew it gently’ so long, and you ‘lon’ 
know what gentle stewing is. You are told to put your meat 
in the oven and bake it ‘beautifully brown,’ and you con't 
know that to brown beautifully your oven must be just sv hot 
when it goes in, and that if you have water in your pan, it 
will steam, not bake and so on.” 

Molly smiled, Mrs. Welles was on her hobby. 

“Yes, that’s all true, and [ only wish I had the first year of 
my married life to go over again, before a family came in the 
way of my doing what I would like.” 

“To revert to the question of flavorings,” put in Molly, 
“T found all I wanted at the grocery, they put up sweet herbs 
of all kinds now very nicely, in paper boxes, a box of thyme 
Zeaves (be sure and get the /eaves rather than the powdered 
herb) or inarjoram leaves cost but five cents each. Now 
while parsley is so plentiful and cheap I shall buy ten cents’ 
worth and dry it for winter. 

“T did not know parsley would dry and retain its flavor.” 

“Tt will not if done as we dry other herbs, it must be quickly 
done by heat if put in a cool oven with the door open, or ina 
plate warmer, it will dry in a few hours, then it can be rubbed 
fine and put in a tin box. I think a box of lemon thyme, one 
of savory, one of marjoram, one of sage, with five cents’ 
worth of bay leaves, twenty-five cents in all, will give you all 
the herb flavorings generally called for and last a year if you 
like them as sparingly used as I should use them. Spices 
most people have, I would almost say ‘unluckily,’ remem- 
bering how sadly too much spice mars much of our Amer- 
ican cooking, but I will give you several recipes, and if you 
have difficulty with them let me know. I think perhaps 
when the cold weather comes in we might do a little ccon- 
omy together. 

“How?” 

“By buying meat in large quantities, beef by the quarter, 
mutton by the half sheep; my family is too small to make 
such a way of buying wise, but you have several mouths to 
feed, and none would go to waste.” 

Mrs. Lennox looked dubious and said : 

“T used to think aboutit. Mr. Lennox suggested he should 
buy a quarter of beef as he knew some one who did so regt- 
larly, and found it profitable, but a lady who had done so also 
told me there was no profit in it, for there was so much waste, 
so much coarse meat that she could make no use of.” 

“In that case there would be no real economy, but there need 
be no waste, and should be none, and no one need eat c: arse 
food. I mean properly prepared, no part of beef nee! be 
coarse, if a piece of brisket or flank were served up as 4 
roast, or the leg broiled, that would indeed be coarse. but 
each cooked in its appropriate way they would be far .rom 
being so.” 

“ But the fat! there is so much of it?” 

“But what more useful than beef fat? or more wholescme? 
It is next to butter I think.” 
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“ That is true, but my friend I know, could not use it, and 
said she was so thankful to see the last of that beef.” 

* The only objection usually urge 
very reasonable one, is that the family must eat beef or mut- 
ton whichever is inthe house constantly till it is gone, but I 


against it, and [ think a | 


do not see even that necessity, for in cold weather the meat | 


ill keep so well that some change can be had, and then in win- 
tereven for my small use I would not fear to buy half a sheep, I 
could make it keep a month, unless the weather broke, then I 
would manage to preserve it, but if 7 had mutton and you 


hod beef, we could certainly change sometimes though half a | 


sheep used during a month, would not necessitate monotony, 
for one could have many things between.” 

* What would you do with mutton fat ?’ 

“That I grant is not so available but also there is less of 
it. and I should try it out and make soap. The actual saving 
is considerable, especially in mutton. It is rare to get chops 


under twenty cents a pound, leg fourteen, if you buy them | 


separately which is the frequent way while the half sheep can 
be bought in Washington market for ten or eleven centsa 
pound the latter is an outside price (a butcher would buy 
for less) for prime mutton, while beef hind quarter would 
be for buyers like ourselves thirteen or fourteen cents a 
pound, unless there is some temporary rise in the market 
when of course one need not buy, but that is the average 
price in New York.” 

* How do you know all this?”” asked Mrs. Lennox in amaze- 


Molly laughed. “In this particular instance I made special 
inquiry or asked Mrs. Welles to do so, but I keep pretty well 
up in such matters by the Saturday editions of some of the 
evening papers, although I usually add a couple of cents a 
pound to the quotations for prime meats, to allow for any dif- 
ference there may be. I do it however only from curiosity 
for | could not buy my own meat so, even if my family were 
large, for Mr. Bishop is not experienced enough to buy and 
send it out.” 

“Nor is Mr. Lennox, but he has a friend who has bought 
so for years, and who also, when game and poultry is cheap 
and I believe it often is as cheap as meat, he sends that home 
to his wife too, and Mr. Lennox enjoys going with him and 
once ina while has sent us home turkeys, when they have 
been very cheap.” 

“Then I'll tell you what I’ll do. T’ll write out several 
recipes, to use up the parts of the beef that you will not 
broil or roast, so that you will not be forced to eat beef ex- 
clusively in order to get rid of it before it spoils. I will do 
the same with the mutton.” 

* But my dear Mrs. Bishop how can I possibly trouble you 
so tar. What can I do for you in return.” 

“| know something you can easily do. Let me have part of 
your beef or mutton when you get it. We’ll take turns about 
the prime parts, I have as much use for coarse ones some- 
times, and ask Mr. Lennox once in a while when he is buying 
meat with his friend, and game is cheap, to send me out 
some. In New York prairie hens and partridges are some- 
times a dollar a pair, then they are cheaper than meat to 
those fond of them as we are. Yet Mrs. Framley says she 
never knew them less than two dollars a pair here. Then 
the writing will not be much trouble to me for while Mrs. 
Welles is here I intend to get some recipes from her, the one 
copy will do for both of us.” 

“'m afraid I’m getting all the good of that arrangement.” 

“No, its a case of give and take between us. You learn 
cooxing from me, I learn something as valuable from you.” 

“ You are kind enough to say so.” 

After Mrs. Lennox had gone Mrs. Welles asked what Molly 
meant by saying she was learning something just as valuable. 


“Mrs. Lennox has the best trained children I ever knew. 
They are full of fun and frolic, yet cheerfully obedient to her 
and as the subject is likely to interest me, I have observed 
them very closely, and asked her whether they were unusually 
amiable or whether it was due to training. She told me she 
did not do much training, nor were the children specially 
amiable, and it is true there seems less sma// restriction in 
her family tian in most others where the children are regular 
pickles.” 

“ How does she manage them?” 

“ T hardly think she knows herself. She says she makes few 
rules, and those the children hardly know of they only know 
there are afew things they dare not do, but I notice they 
never ask her for a thing twice, and that is because she says 


| she never denied anythiag she knew she might be induced to 


grant, so they know pleading or worrying is thrown away, 
and four happier children you never saw. I asked her once 
if her babies were as good as they are when older. She 
said two were no trouble, her first was a sleepless one for the 
first three months and the last was sick, but she will not be- 
lieve that well babies would be cross or restless if well 
managed, and she gave me her experience with the first one. 
Of course I know nothing from experience, I can only ob- 
serve and read and think, and I too hope to have a good baby 
if it is a well one. 

“Dear me! I should not have thought Mrs. Lennox was a 


/ woman to have strongly formed ideas on the subject.” 
ment. “1 mean how do you know what the prices are now.” | 


“No, I don’t believe she thinks so herself. I don’t even 
know that she has formulated her ideas. She may have 
acted only on instinct, but the result is charming, if you were 
to see her children you would say so.” 

—Catherine Owen. 


[The next part will contain directions for pickling and salting 
meats. English Muffins and Crumpets. Roasted Beef Heart. 
Soused Mackerel.| _ 
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You heard my order, painter, 
The very words I said: 

“ Allin your finest colors, 
Vermillion and Indian red! 

And those wonderful combinations 
An artist only knows, 

Like moonlight on the water, 
Like dewdrops on a rose.” 


“From the top to the bottom, painter, 
The very words I said! 

“‘ And up from the sure foundations 
To the arches overhead ; 

Make them like things of beauty, 
Garnish and decorate all ; 

Each room, each frieze and ceiling, 
Each balustrade and hail.” 


But there’s one exception, painter, 
(I spoke of it before), 

A little mark on a panel 
Behind a closet door! 

Only a mark on a panel 
Behind a closet door, 

And the penciled words below it 
Are ‘* Mabel, aged four.” 


You have my order, painter, 
You know my secret, too! 
No hand may touch that panel 
Till “ heaven and earth are new,” 
And I go to meet my darling, 
Not lost, but gone before ; 
I shall know her when I see her, 
My “ Mabel, aged four.” 


—Mrs. Sarah De W. Gamwell. 
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DOMESTIC SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
VIII. 
THE ELEMENTS OF DoMESTIC WATER SUPPLY. (Continued.) 

= RDINARY wrought iron service pipes 
are manufactured at the rolling mills 
from wrought iron bars bent up by 
means of machines to a circular shape. 
The ends are butted against each 
other and welded together. Before 
leaving the works all pipes are tested 
with a pressure of about 300 pounds 
per square inch. Plain wrought iron 
pipes would be well suited for carry- 
ing water but for the fact that they are 
very perishable, being rapidly oxy- 
dized by the action of water, espec- 
ially és a soft water charged with much oxygen. They are par- 
ticularly objectionable for an intermittent system of water 
distribution, as they quickly rust internally when exposed to 
the air in a wet or moist condition. They are also easily cor- 
roded externally when laid in wet or damp soil, or soil impreg- 
nated with acids or chemical refuse; likewise they are much 
attacked if laid under water, as in wells or cisterns, or if run 
through rooms containing an atmosphere highly saturated 
with moisture. While oxide of iron, commonly known as iron 
trust, is unobjectionable from a sanitary point of view, the 
taste of the water becomes unpleasant, it is thereby rendered 
unfit for culinary purposes, and there is besides the great 
drawback that linen is marked by yellow stains due to the iron 
rust, which are not easily removed. In the case of pipes of 
smaller size obstructions frequently occur owing to the accu- 


mulation of rust, which may seriously interfere with the free 
flow of water. The advantages of wrought iron service pipes 
from an engineering point of view, on the other hand, are 
many, chiefly amongst them being the strength of the pipe in 
resisting high interior pressure, as well as in not being easily 
hurt by blows from the outside, and not being liable to damage 


by careless driving of nails, etc. Wrought iron pipes may be 
carried horizontally without requiring continuous supports to 
prevent sagging, and they are also quickly and permanently 
put together by screw-joints. Add to this the cheapness of 
the smaller sizes, and it may be understood why many claim 
that wrought iron pipes are superior to lead pipes. 

All the many points of advantage enumerated have led to 
the search for some permanent protecting coating, which 
would render wrought iron pipes adapted to all uses and for 
all situations. Zinc-coated or galvanized pipes have been 
used extensively for a number of years, and opinions differ 
greatly as to their merits. While some assert that galvanized 
‘wrought iron pipe makes an excellent service pipe, and that 
it is next to lead the most suitable material, others condemn 
it altogether. Very much probably depends, as in the case 
of lead pipes, on the chemical and physical properties of each 
particular sample of water. With ordinary water such pipe 


may be entirely safe to use, provided the pipes are not left | 
In case the galvanizing is imperfectly | 


empty at any time. 
done the smaller sizes will clog more quickly than larger 
pipes. Some assert that galvanized wrought iron pipes should 
not be used for hot water, probably owing to the prevailing 
opinion that increase of temperature increases the corrosive 
action of water. Much will depend, of course, upon the care 
with which the coating is applied. Wrought iron service 


pipes are galvanized by first cleaning them thoroughly by | 


means of diluted acid solutions, and then immersing them 
into a bath of melted zinc. The latter does not merely form 
a protective surface lining, but is said to penetrate the iron 


water on zinc. Some claim that the zinc coating, if properly 
applied, will last for many years. Others, whose opinion ep- 
titles them to equal consideration, state that corrosion begin, 
as soon as water fills the pipe, that at first the zinc only is a:- 
tacked, but that finally the protective film of zinc will more or 
less disappear, leaving the iron exposed to rust. From , 
health point of view galvanized pipes are not very objectio: 
able, for although the water passing through such pipes usv- 
ally dissolves salts of zinc, which are poisonous, and also c::- 
ries some in suspension, the amount is not such as to caus: 
any serious harm. 

Tin-lined wrought iron pipes are not objectionable from 
sanitary point of view; in fact they keep the water in an ec 
cellent condition of purity, but it is rather difficult to app'y 
the lining in such a manner as to be permanent. If tie 
smallest surface of the plain iron is left exposed, corrosi: 
goes on more intensely in the case of these, as also with zinc: 
pipes, than if left entirely unprotected. This may be due ' 
a galvanic action caused by water coming in contact with tw 
different metals. ‘Tin-lined wrought iron pipes should 
connected by means of tinned brass screw ferrules. 

Asphalted wrought iron pipes are much in use, and the on y 
objection that I know of is that the water standing in t 
pipes acquires an objectionable taste of tar, which continues 
for a long time after the pipes are put to use. This can |e 
easily remedied by allowing the water to run to waste whi 
drawing any for drinking or cooking purposes. It is quite 
important, in order to secure a good permanent asphalt coit- 
ing, that the pipes be dipped into a bath of asphalt of proper 
consistency after being thoroughly heated. If the asphali is 
applied cold, it may soon be washed off and carried in sus- 
pension in the water. For conveyance of hot water the as- 
phalted wrought iron pipe is not well suited, as the high 
temperature would increase the tendency of dissolving the 
asphalt coating. 

Enamelled wrought iron pipes are more or less expensive, 
according to the preparation used to protect the iron, which 
ranges from an ordinary coal-tar or asphalt with linseed 0! 
or other bituminous varnish to a high paraffine enamel. En- 
amelled pipe is excellently adapted for pipes laid in the 
ground, and carrying water from a distant spring to the hous:, 
also for suction pipes in cisterns and wells, and for cold water 
service pipes in houses. Care should be taken, in making 
joints in this kind of pipe, that the threads and pipe ends are 
thoroughly coated with the liquid enamel, sold by the manv- 
facturers of such pipe, otherwise the joints having bright iron 
exposed will soon commence to rust. 

I have no experience in the use of rubber-coated iron pipes, 
and do not know of their being used at the present day, 
any great extent. Regarding glass-lined iron pipes, these 
would, obviously, make a pipe for house service excellent y 
fit for keeping the water pure. But they are very expensiv«. 
fragile and easily broken, and it is difficult to run them and 
to make the joints properly, hence they are seldom employe:|, 
in fact I believe their manufacture has ceased. 

Another method of protecting wrought iron pipes against 
corrosion is the lining of the inside of the pipes with cemer'. 
Such cement-lined wrought iron service pipe has been in use 
for many years, principally in some New England towns. | 
am not sufficiently familiar with the use of such pipe to spe: x 
with authority of its merits or demerits. From a description 
by Mr. W. H. Richards, the superintendent of the wat-r 
works at New London, Conn., I learn that the process adopt: | 
by him for lining such pipes is as follows: The sizes used a'e 
3{-inch, 1-inch and 1%-inches, the lining having a thickne-s 


_ of %-inch, thus reducing the clear bore of the pipe to %, 


and 1 inches respectively. A mixture of Portland with some 


more or less. Authorities differ as to the corrosive action of | Rosendale cement is used for the lining. ‘This mixture is in- 
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jected into the pipe by means of a special press, and two 
cones of the diameter of the finished bore are then drawn 
through the pipes, pressing the cement against its sides. The 
cement is then allowed time to rest, and finally a liquid grout 
js poured through the pipe to fill any imperfections in the 
first coating. It is, of course, necessary in using the cement- 
lined pipe to employ malleable iron fittings which are suitably 
protected against corrosion. It is common to use galvanized 
or asphalted iron, or else brass fittings. Care should be ob- 
served to protect the ends of service pipes, inserted into fit- 
tings. Here, at the pipe ends, and in couplings, there is 
often trouble experienced from rusting. From a sanitary 
point of view such cement-lined pipe appears to me entirely 
unobjectionable, except that it may have some effect in 
slightly increasing the hardness of the water, at least when 
water is first turned into the pipes. If the process is care- 
fully carried out there seems to be no reason why such lining 
should not efficiently protect wrought iron from corrosion. 
ut, where such pipe requires much handling and transport- 
ing, the greatest care is, in my judgment, needed to prevent 
ihe hardened cement from breaking off from the sides of the 
pipe, causing quick rusting and besides obstructions and 
choking of pipes. 

The best protective treatment for wrought iron pipe in use 
at the present day would seem to be the one known as the 
Sower-Barff rustless iron process. By this process the natural 
surface of wrought iron or steel is converted into a magnetic 
oxide of iron which, from experience, is known to withstand 
the worst possible exposure to air or to fresh water or saline 
solutions. The formation of magnetic oxide of iron is ac- 
complished by subjecting the iron in a specially built furnace 
to the action of superheated steam. In this process no foreign 
material, paint, chemical or alloy is applied to the metal. ‘The 
coating is perfectly innocuous, and such rustless pipes may 
be heated to redness and then plunged into cold water with- 
out being injured. Such rustless pipes are also well adapted 
for carrying hot water. It is to be hoped that the Bower-Barff 
process will soon be so cheapened as to warrant its extensive 
application to articles of iron. Pipes treated by means of this 
process are best joined by using only oil at the threads, which, 
after awhile, hardens and sets, making a tight joint, while, if 
a mixture of red and white lead is applied to the threads and 
fittings, there is a slight danger of water dissolving some of 
the lead, which unavoidably protrudes at the inside of joints. 

I should, perhaps, say a word about the so-called Kalamein 
pipe. This pipe, I learn, is made by compounding a mixture 
of lead, tin, nickel and zinc, which is brought in contact with 
wrought iron pipe, which has been previously cleaned and 
freed of scales, grease or dirt, by dipping it into a bath. It is 
claimed that the melted alloy penetrates the body of the iron, 
and becomes thoroughly combined with it. I have never used 
this pipe and it is of such comparatively recent invention that 
| find little reliable information, and very contradictory opin- 
ions concerning it. 

It remains to speak of brass and of copper pipes. Either 
o! these should, if used for the conveyance of drinking water, 
be tinned on the inside, as water seriously attacks any ex- 
posed brass as well as copper, and the salts of copper, oxides 
as well as carbonates, carried in the water in suspension or in 
sclution, are poisonous. Small seamless copper pipes are 
drawn to size in dies, being then much stronger than if made 
by rolling up sheet copper and brazing the edges together. 
Copper is very ductile and has a considerable tenacity, but it 
should be pure, for any foreign admixture renders it weak. 
In tinning such copper pipes the latter should first be thor- 
oughly cleaned and brightened, then washed with a solution 
of sal ammoniac or of zinc in muriatic acid, which leaves a 
bright metallic surface free from oxide or greasy matter. 


Seamless brass tubes are made by drawing the metal over a 
mandril. If used for hot water purposes, and if it is made 
sure that no hot water from such pipes is ever drawn for cook- 
ing, the tin-lining should be omitted from brass pipes. Copper 
pipes are not often used, as they are very expensive and re- 
quire special care and skill in running them. Brass pipes may 
be used nickel-plated and polished wherever in sight in con- 
spicuous positions, or else plain finished brass pipe may be used, 
which, however, should be varnished to prevent corrosion. 

To recapitulate briefly what has been said about service 
pipes: In the light of present scientific knowledge on the 
subject, from a chemical and engineering point of view, I 
should place the various kinds of service pipes in the follow- 
ing order of merit, assuming the water supplied to be one of 
medium hardness, and such as is usually pronounced suitable 
for all domestic purposes : 

For cold water lines: 

Wrought iron pipes, made rustless by the Bower-Barff process. 

Tin-lined lead pipes jointed with special tinned ferrules. 

Plain lead pipes. 

Enamelled wrought iron pipes. 

Asphalted wrought iron pipes. 

Galvanized iron pipes. 

Tinned brass pipes. 

Tinned copper pipes. 

For hot water lines : 

Wrought iron pipes, made rustless by the Bower-Barff process. 

Plain lead pipes. 


Plain brass pipes. 
— William Paul Gerhard. 


[The next article will treat of the different varieties of faucets 
and stopcocks used for various plumbing fixtures ; will give rules 
as to the best manner of jointing, and as to how to run water 
pipes, it will also discuss sizes of pipes to be used and precautions 
to be observed to prevent freezing of pipes.| 
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MARGUERITE. 


Pale little lassie out among the daisies, 
Why are you so lonely this golden afternoon? 
All your little comrades laugh and sport together ; 
Come then and be merry, child, for it is June. 


* Ah, I love the daisies! they are my little sisters, 
Sometimes in the meadow they keep me all the day. 

Happily we dream and wander in the sunshine ; 
There were never playmates as beautiful as they. 


When I bend my head down close and close above them, 
Where the listening breezes cannot catch a word, 
Pretty things they tell me, all the meadow’s secrets, 
In the softest voices that were ever heard. 


You could never guess the odd, sweet things they teach me, 
How the laughing song came to the bobolink ; 

Why the sunshine tries so hard to catch the shadows; 
What the raindrops whisper, and the grasses think. 


Always when I’m sad I come to them for comfort; 
For they understand,—the daisies are so wise,— 
You should see them hold their faces up to kiss me, 

Softly touch my hand, and look into my eyes. 


Sometimes at my work I think I hear them calling, 

“ Daisy, sister Daisy, come out, we want you, dear!”’ 
How they laugh to see me, all across the meadow, 

As I haste to answer, “‘ Darlings, I am here!” 


Lassie, little lassie, your brain is full of fancies, 
Let the flowers make playmates of the wind and sun, 
Human friends are sweeter than the fickle daisies ; 
They will go and leave you when the summer’s done. ~ 
But the lassie answers, ‘ From their dainty snow-beds 
I can hear their voices in winter just the same, 
In my dreams I wander with my meadow-sisters, 
Ah, ’tis well they called me by the daisy’s name.” 


—Carrie W. Bronson, 
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PERFECT BREAD. 


Irs PREPARATION AND USE, FOR BEING MADE READILY, 
APPETIZINGLY AND ECONOMICALLY. 


III. 


given in former papers, you will find no 
difficulty with those I am now going to 
give, because you will probably thor- 
oughly understand the principle on which 
you work, 

VERY FINE ROLLS AND Twists.—Take 
one cake of yeast, a full half pint of warm 
water, two ounces of butter, two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar, one of salt, one yolk of egg; 

: stir all these together till yeast is dissolved 
and butter soft, then add enough warm, dry flour to make a stiff 
dough,—stiffer than bread yet zot hard. Knead it very well 
fifteen minutes; set it to rise. When very light, knead it again, 
then let it again rise very light three times its bulk; this time 
only push it down till it is almost its first bulk. Do this twice 
again and they are ready. They come up faster between each 
rising,—two to three hours the first time, and an hour between 
each after, they usually take, but do not be guided by /me, but 
by lightness. All rolls require to rise much lighter than bread 
on account of the shortening. Break off from this now ready 
dough, pieces the size of an egg, roll each out on a board, in 
a long strip about two inches wide, make the end near you 
stick to the board a little, spread the strips thinly with soft 
butter, then take each side of the end farthest from you, stretch 


it wide, and turn it over like a narrow hem in sewing at the same | 


time, keep turning it over towards you, gently stretching the 
dough in width, and pulling it from you (this is why it has to 
stick to the board at your end), till it is all rolled up. When 
you turn the two ends of this roll into a horseshoe, it should 
look like the horseshoe rolls of the Vienna bakery may be sup- 
posed to look before they go into the oven. 
greased baking tin, about two inches apart; let them rise till very 
light, half an hour in a warm place in summer; an hour in winter 
will usually do. When very light and tender to the touch, brush 
them over with white of egg beaten a little, and bake in a hot 
oven fifteen to twenty minutes, if at all “doughy” in the center 
they did not rise enough, let them get almost transparent. This 
process is easy to execute, once seen, but difficult to describe, 
yet worth trying to understand. With the other half of the 
dough, make smaller balls, size of a billiard ball, and after working 
them very smooth in the hand, with a sharp knife cut a cleft in the 
top. Set these at a distance from each other; when very puffy, 
brush them with white of egg, and bake like the others. 


Instead of the horseshoes, you can make twists, rolling 
three strips of equal length thin at each end, plump in the 
center, fasten three ends together by pinching them, lay 
one over the other in a “twist,” or rather “braid,” let them 
rise in the same way as other rolls; brush with white of egg, 
and bake. 

If the best pastry flour is not used these rolls will spread 
instead of rising. ‘The test of good dough is that even when 
not very stiff, it should rise upwards instead of spreading 
laterally. If, however, you are sure the flour is very good 
and they yet spread, the dough has been too soft. 

I know that many of the recipes given in cookery books 
would be just as good as mine, if the exact directions for ris- 
ing were given. As a test (and every experiment made will 
be so much gained in your experience) follow the recipe 
given for rolls in any good book ; take part of the dough and 
let it rise as therein directed ; take the other part and set it to 
rise as / direct for simple rolls. The first will be baked an 
hour earlier perhaps, but notice the difference. 

Very delicious German rolls may be made with yeast much 


bread and plain rolls from the recipes | 


Lay each on a | 


more quickly than by the recipes just given. 
entirely different, but very nice. 


Quick RoLts.—Mix half a pint of warm milk in which you 
have melted a scant ounce of butter with half a cake of yeast, half 
a teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful of sugar, with a beaten 
egg. Warm a pint of flour, and use as much of it as will make a 
very thick batter,—as thick as you can stir; beat two or three 
minutes, then set it to rise in a warm spot; in two hours, if sum- 
mer, three if winter, it will be light, and you can beat it down wel! 
and drop it into roll pans. Let them be half full and rise to the 
top; this will take about half an hour. Be careful that you beat 
the batter down thoroughly till its bulk is no larger than when you 
set it to rise, or else the rolls will be light, but coarse in texture. 
When light again, bake fifteen minutes in a hot oven; when they 
begin to color, take them out and brush them over with butter, or 
with syrup and milk,—a teaspoonful of each. 


YORKSHIRE BREAKFAST OR TEA CAKES.—Put two pounds 0° 
flour to warm; put a cake of yeast in a cup of warm milk, beat tw: 
eggs, dissolve six ounces of butter in half a teacupful of hot 
water, stir in enough cold milk to make the butter and water bloo: 
warm; mix yeast, eggs, milk and butter together with a teaspoon 
ful of sugar, half one of salt, pour the whole into the flour an: 
make a very soft dough, adding more warm milk if necessary (i: 
takes about a pint in all.) Knead well, let it rise in a warm spo! 
till it cracks all over; knead well again and divide into ten pieces o! 
equal size, roll lightly into cakes four inches in diameter, prick 
them with a fork, put them on a baking sheet to rise. When very 
light, bake them, brushing them over with white of egg ver) 
gently (for in their puffy condition they will collapse under a 
heavy touch), or else, when they begin to color, go over them with 
a little syrup and milk in equal quantities; put them back to finish 
browning. These may be split while hot and buttered liberally, 
put together again and cut across, or, if made the day before, they 
can be toasted till hot through, split and buttered. 

SALLY LunN.—By adding a tablespoonful more sugar to the 
above recipe, and a gill more milk, you have Sally Lunn, which 
should be the very softest kind of a dough,—too soft to handle, yet 
not a batter. Let it rise in the same way, only instead of baking 
them on a baking sheet, put them in round, up-right tins or char- 
lotte russe moulds will do. For aay one fond of this hot bread, it 
is worth while to get a tinman to make half a dozen hoops o1 
exaggerated muffin rings. They serve for English muffins, too; 
they should be an inch and a half to two inches high, and four and 
a half in diameter. 


ENGLISH MUFFINS.—With the use of rings there is no easie! 
breakfast bread to make. Set over night in a warm spot in winter, 
acold one in summer. Make a sponge of a pint of warm milk 01 
water and a half cake of yeast (dried is best in summer, com- 
pressed in winter), a teaspoonful (scant) of salt, and enough warm, 
dry flour to make a very thick batter,—as thick as you can stir it,— 
beat well a few minutes, cover and set torise. (in summer, in any 
thing set over night, put half a level sa/¢-spoonful of soda, and the 
flour, if thoroughly dry, need not be warm, but the wa¢er must. 
The warming of the flour facilitates the rising, and in summer 
any sponge set at ten o'clock will be ready quite early.) In the 
morning this batter will be like honey-comb. Make a griddle hot, 
grease the tin hoops described in last recipe, and four the griddle, 
sprinkling flour on it from a dredger; put the hoops upon it, anc 
then with a tablespoon dipped in flour, half-fill them with th: 
sponge. Do not turn them till they look almost cooked throug). 
till the tops are almost dry, then turn them, and about thre: 
minutes will brown the upper side. The griddle should not be tox 
hot because the muffins take fifteen to twenty minutes to bake 
In England these muffins are baked on a stone, and they ar 
never baked in rings, but it is difficult to get them a good shap: 
without, and requires great practice. If you do not choose to ge 
rings made, a band of buttered paper, pinned of the size describe. 
can be made to do. The support is only required so long as th: 
dough is soft. Muffins a day old are better toasted than warmed is) 
the oven. Half-split them all round to let out the steam, as they 
get hot, then toast both sides till the crust cracks under your nail: 
split open, dot each piece ¢hick/y with butter; don’t attempt to 
spread it, or the knife will make them heavy. Put them together 
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again and set them in the oven till the butter melts, spread a little 
over the outside, cut across once and serve very hot. They should 
be covered with a muffin cover, or, if you haven’t one, a bowl while 
sent to table, to keep them hot. 


Potato ROLLS, WITH YEAST.—Boil one pound of potatoes, 
pour off the water, cover close and leave them on the stove till very 
mealy and dry, then roll them. Melt two ounces of butter in half 
a pint of warm milk, dissolve in it half a cake of yeast; mix the 
potatoes, milk, butter, and yeast into a batter; add two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar and one of salt. Puta pound and a half of flour in a 
bowl; pour the mixture through a coarse strainer on to it, using 
another half-pint of milk to rinse it through. Make into a dough, 
work well, let it rise till very light, form into rolls, and bake very 
quickly. 

Porato SCONES.—Mash eight boiled potatoes while they are 
hot, mix with two ounces of sugar, dissolve half a yeast cake in 
half a pint of warm milk; beat together then mix with flour enough 
to make a soft dough, let it rise; flour a board and roll out half an 
inch thick; cut into squares and bake. If you use an egg anda 
little cream with the milk, these scones are delicious. 


Boston FAVORITES.—A pint of your bread dough, either white 
or graham, half a cup of sugar, three ounces of butter, and three 
eggs : beat butter and eggs to a cream, work them with the sugar 
into the dough tili it is a smooth batter. Bake in muffin rings 
either on a griddle or in the oven; if the latter, brush them over, 
when near done, with milk and molasses. 

Rice BREAD.—This is an economical bread, increasing the weight 
nearly one-half, and said to be more nourishing and digestible than 
any other. Allow one pound of rice to four pounds of wheat flour ; 
(the rice must be boiled in milk or water till tender enough to mash,) 
mix it with the flour just as you would rub butter into it, rubbing it 
between the hands. Dissolve a cake of compressed yeast in a quart 
of warm water or milk, pour it into the flour and rice with two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, and three of sugar. Make into a dough, using 
more water if necessary, as it probably will be, the dough should 
be quite soft to the touch. Knead it well and set it to rise. When 
it has risen well knead it thoroughly and make into loaves, which 
put into buttered tins. Let them rise to twice the bulk and bake 
ina good oven. This is delicious bread when made with milk. 


INDIAN MEAL AND WHEAT BREAD.—Corn, in making bread is 
considered to be very economical and makes a moist, fine bread 
with a pleasant flavor. Take one pint of warm Indian meal gruel 
made of the white corn meal; dissolve a cake of compressed yeast 
inhalfa pint of warm milk; put in it two teaspoonfuls of salt—unless 
you have salted the gruel, when put only one—and three of sugar. 
When the yeast is dissolved pour the gruel in the mixing bowl, 
add the yeast and milk to it, and then stir in enough warm tlour to 
make a very soft dough; knead it well, cover it with a cloth and 
set it to rise. It will take two to four hours, according to the 
weather. Work over we// once more, when light, which will be 
when it is double its first bulk. Then put it into buttered tins. 
Let it rise to mearly double its bulk and bake as any other bread. 
If you have cold mush you can thin it into gruel. 


Risen CORN BrREAD.—One quart of meal, one pint of flour, one 
tablespoonful of sugar and two ounces of lard or butter, and a 
teaspoonful (heaped) of salt. Dissolve half a cake of yeast in a 
pint and a half of warm milk. Melt the butter, add it with the 
sugar and salt, then make a hole in the flour and meal—mixed 
together—and pour in the liquid. Make it into a very stiff batter 
and set it to rise in buttered pans. When light, bake slowly. But- 
ter the crust when the loaves leave the oven. A small loaf will 
take an hour. This recipe thinned with milk makes excellent 
muffins and crumpets. 

STEAMED CorN BREAD.—Use the above recipe, butter a mould 
and fill it three parts full, steam an hour and a half, then bake for 
half an hour. 

Boston BROWN BREAD, WITH YEAST.—One cup of yeast, or one 
cake of compressed. One pound of rye flour, one of Indian meal, 
one of white flour, two tablespoonfuls of lard, a cup of molasses, 
one teaspoonful of soda, three of salt. Dissolve the yeast, if com- 
pressed, with a cup of warm water; mix with the molasses the lard 
dissolved, and then add a pint and a half of warm milk. Mix the 


very soft dough with the milk, adding as much more as may be 
necessary. Put into two well-greased tins and bake in a very slow 
oven four hours covered. 


BUTTERMILK BREAD, WITH YEAST.—Into a pint of sour butter- 
milk, made warm, stir a scant teaspoonful of soda and a cake of 
yeast, an ounce of warmed butter, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, one of 
salt, and warm flour to make a soft dough, knead well and let it 
rise. When double the bulk work it over thoroughly and put into 
buttered tins. Let it get light again and bake. 


HOME-MADE YEAST. 
For those who wish to make their own yeast, I append three 


| recipes, one self-working. In using them a cup of either will take 


the place of a yeast cake, dissolved ina cup of water. Therefore 
always use proportionally less liquid in making dough with liquid 
yeast. 


Hop YEAsT.—Boil a handful of hops in a bag in two quarts 
of water with eight ounces of pared potatoes, until the latter break. 
Mash them with an ounce of flour, three of salt, and the same 
of brown sugar. Pour the boiling hop water on this and let it 
cool. When milk-warm add a cake of dried compressed yeast. 
Bottle when cold and keep cool. 


PoTraTo YEAST.—Mash a dozen large boiled potatoes with a tea- 
cupful of flour and a teaspoonful of salt. Dissolve a cake of com- 
pressed yeast in enough warm water to make the potatoes and flour 
into a batter. This must be kept very cool, and is best used quickly. 


SELF-WORKING YEAST TO KEEP.—Boil two ounces of hops in 
a muslin bag in a gallon of water one hour. When lukewarm take 
out the hops, add the liquor gradually toa pound of flour. Beat in 
a tablespoonful of salt, two of ground ginger, and half a pound of 
sugar, set away in a bowl covered with a cloth for two days in a 
warm place. The third day add the hop liquor to six or eight pota- 
toes, mashed. Let it stand a day longer in a warm spot; then put 
in jugs.and cork well. It will keep months in a cool cellar. No 
work of this kind would be complete in these days without some 
thought were taken for the camping parties that are now so fash- 
ionable, and those other quite unfashionable camps, where the 
bread is made by men who often handle flour for the first time. 


Camp BREAD.—Make bread by any of the foregoing recipes; 
when risen and worked down, instead of putting the dough into a 
pan, put it intoa tin pail with a close-fitting lid and double the size of 
your dough. (A lard pail willanswer.) Let the pail be well greased. 
Set the dough torise exactly as if you were going to bake it. When 
it has risen to double the bulk, fit on the lid and put the pail ina 
saucepan of boiling water. Let it boil two hours, when the loaf will 
be done. If you want a crisp crust, remove the lid and stand it for 
fifteen minutes on the stove, or in the oven, if you have one. A very 
exact recipe is as follows: Twenty-five ounces of flour, half a pint 
and half a gill of warm water, a teaspoonful of salt, two of sugar, 
half a yeast cake. Set to rise at night protected from cold air. A 
bed of warm ashes, (not hot) or any contrivance that will keep the 
temperature about go°, willdo. Next morning work the bread down 
thoroughly, then put into the pail and let it rise again. Then boil. 
Whole wheat bread is to be made the same way, but will require 
much more water and must be made into a very soft dough. 


PuMPKIN BREAD—MRs. Dr. FRANKLIN.—The recipe for this 
very old-time bread was given me by a lady in whose family it has 
been handed down. Stew cheese pumpkins as for pies, not quite dry. 
Stir into the pot in which it was cooked, sugar to sweeten—about 
as for sweet corn-bread,—a teaspoonful of salt, and corn-meal 
to make it as stiff as you can stir with a spoon. Do this say at 
nine in the morning. Cut a paper to fit the bottom of your bread 
pan, then butter another one to cover bottom and sides. Putin the 
bread mixture and bake two hours ina slow oven. When it gets 
slightly brown cover it. At the end of two hours keep it at the 
back of the oven till teatime. To be eaten hot with butter. Suffi- 
cient pumpkins to fill a six-quart kettle would, when stewed, make 
about enough, with the meal, to fill a four-quart bread pan. 

—Catherine Owen. 


[The next paper will contain a number of recipes for unfer- 
mented breads.] 
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| | flour, salt and soda thoroughly before you wet it, then make into 
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NOURISHMENT AND FOOD FOR THE SICK. 
VI. 
JELLIES, BLANCMANGES, CUSTARDS. 

HERE are several beliefs popularly held 
concerning the care of sick people, 
that should long ago have been ex- 
ploded. One of these is that an invalid 
will “relish something right off the 
table,” better than he will “ sick folks’ 
messes.” This may be true in a few 
rare instances, but the fact remains 
that the appetite of nearly every con- 
valescent is apt to be tempted by some 
delicacy prepared expressly for him, 
rather than by a portion of the food 
served at the family board. There is 

something, too, in the thought of the loving consideration 
that prompted the concoction of the special dainty which 
lends a flavor not to be imparted to food cooked without par- 
ticular reference to the one who should occupy, for the time 
being, the most important position in the house. 

Abstain from overloading a patient’s plate. This caution is 
peculiarly necessary with sweets, as a surfeit of these is apt to 
cause future aversion. 

LEMON JELLY.—Soak half a package of Coxe’s gelatine in one 
large cup of cold water, for one hour. Stir into this, one cup of 
sugar, the juice of two lemons and the grated peel of one, and add 
two cups of boiling water. Strain without squeezing into a wet 
mould. 

ORANGE JELLY—Is good made in the same manner, substituting 
the juice and peel of tart oranges for those of lemons, and lessen- 
ing the quantity of water. This can be rendered attractive to an 
invalid by halving a large orange and carefully scraping out with a 
spoon every particle of pulp. Rinse with cold water and set the 
jelly to form in these. Trim off the skin where the jelly shrinks 
from it in cooling, and serve without turning out of the improvised 
moulds. 

CLARET JELLY.—To half a box of Coxe’s gelatine soaked in one 
cup of water, add one cup of sugar, one of claret, one of boiling 
water, and a pinch of cinnamon. Strain into glasses or small 
moulds. This mode of forming is preferable to having the whole 
amount made into one large shape, when it is intended for an 
invalid. 

CorFEE JELLY.—Half a box of gelatine, one cup of sugar, one 
cup of strong coffee, one cup of boiling water. Proceed as 
directed in the former recipes. Tea jelly, in which strong mixed 
tea is used instead of coffee, is very refreshing. All jellies should 
be served ice cold. Whipped cream is a delicious accompaniment 
to any of them. 

TAPIocA JELLY.—One half cup of pearl tapioca, soaked all night 
in two cups of cold water. Pour into a double boiler and cook 
slowly until clear. If desired, thin with a little hot water. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and after the mixture is removed from 
the fire, the juice of alemon. Serve cold with sugar and cream. 

Tapioca BLANCMANGE.—Into a cup and a half of boiling milk 
stir a pinch of soda and half a cup of sugar. When these are dis- 
solved, add one half cup of tapioca which has been soaking all 
night in a scant cupful of cold water, slightly salted. Stir until 
clear, watching closely that no lumps form. Flavor, and mould in 
wet tumblers. 

ARROWROOT BLANCMANGE.—One cup of boiling milk, two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of Bermuda arrowroot, rubbed smooth with 
a little cold milk. One teaspoonful of sugar, dissolved in the milk. 
Stir the wet arrowroot into the hot milk; boil for one minute, and 
remove from the fire. Add half the juice of a lemon, and set to 
mould in cups or glasses. 

PLAIN BLANCMANGE.—Heat to boiling one cup and a half of 
milk ; add to it half a cup of sugar, a pinch of soda and one of salt, 
and last stir in a third of a box of gelatine which has been soaked 


until tender in a small half-pint of water. Boil five or ten minutes, 
stirring frequently; flavor to taste, and strain through a flanne! or 
thick cloth into a wet mould. Eat very cold with sugar and crvam, 
When the patient is permitted to eat brandied peaches, they make 
an appetizing combination, served with the blancmange. 

BoILED CusTARDS.—Heat in a double boiler, one pint of ilk, 
into which has been dropped a tiny pinch of soda. Beat the yolks 
of two eggs light with a scant half cup of sugar, and pour the 
scalding milk gradually upon them. Mix well and return to the 
fire; cook ten minutes, stirring constantly, until the custard thick- 
ens. When cool, flavor to taste and pour into glasses. Whi) the 
whites of the two eggs light with a very little powdered sugar and 
heap the meringue on the custard in the glasses. If only a -mall 
quantity is desired, use half the proportions given. 

TAPIOCA CuSTARD.—Soak two tablespoonfuls of pearl tapioca 
four or five hours in half a cup of water. Heat two cups of milk to 
boiling, and stir in the tapioca. Let it simmer some time, stirring 
often, until the tapioca is translucent and thoroughly tender, 
When it has reached this stage, pour it on the yolks of two eggs 
whipped with three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Put back int: the 
farina kettle and simmer until the custard is done. Turn into a 
bowl, flavor, and stir in lightly the whipped whites. Eat very cold. 

—Christine Terhune Herrick, 
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BABY’S JOURNEY ASLEEP. 


(4tat three months.) 
I 
EVENING. 
Drooping her little eyelids 
As she falls asleep, 
Floating off to dreamland 
Into slumbers deep,— 
Where does baby go, then, 
When she shuts her eyes? 
Here, her softly-breathing, 
Sweet still body lies— 
But where is all the brightness 
Of her open orbs 
Whose dancing dark blue brilliance 
All our soul absorbs ? 
And where are all the movements 
Of little hands and feet— 
The cooings and the scoldings,— 
The smiles so wee and sweet? 


Il. 
NIGHT. 
She goes with her blithe spirit 
To the gates of Paradise 
To learn some sweeter music, 
Some more divine device, 
Some softer, gentler murmur 
Some sky-born baby word, 
New carol or new gargle, 
Which we have not yet heard,— 
To make her more delightful 
When she awakes next morn 
With Heaven’s own sunshine on her:— 
A babe cach day reborn ! 


III. 
MorNING. 
Wake! Traveller, from Nod’s land; 
Coo in thy morning mirth! 
Blest messenger from God’s land; 
Sweet daughter here on earth! 
Our bonny Jean of Gordon, 
Come to us from afar 
With tidings and with glimpses 
Of gates of Heaven ajar! 
The tidings thy lips shall tell us— 
The glimpses thine eyes reveal 
There to our souls disclosing 
What the gates of Heaven conceal. 


—Mrs, Fannie A, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE KITOHEN 


UPON THE CHILDREN. 


HE greatest Roman satirist of his age, 
Juvenal, thus addressed the children 
of his time, “Take my warning, ye that 
are under age, and have a large estate, 
keep watch over your lives; trust not 
a single dish! The rich meats steam, 
livid with poison of your mother’s 
preparing. Let some one take a bite 
before you: let your pedagogue, in 
fear of his life, be taster of your cup.” 
In as few and brief sentences as pos- 
sible we mean to assert that while, un- 

like the Roman mother, we drop no poison into the food of 

our child, we do often deprive him by indolence, ignorance 
and thoughtlessness of the noble heritage of health and 
strength which is his rightful gift. 

I declare bad food to be at the bottom of any amount of 
peevishness, hot temper, family dispute, weak will-power, 
vitiated tastes, bad morals, and general viciousness. How 
often, ah, Zozw often has a badly cooked breakfast caused ill- 
iemper, and hard, unloving words, and clouded over the blue 
sky of a day which God meant should be full of sunshine, and 
ihe singing of birds! Many a child has smarted under punish- 
ment which would never have been administered if there had 
not been hot cakes with syrup for breakfast. The mother 
called it naughtiness. It was indigestion! We have a friend 
who declares she can always tell when her children have been 
indulged in these disturbers of the digestive peace for their 
morning repast; and it is for these little ones under our care, 
and for whom we stand as sponsors in regard to the subject 
under consideration, that I make this appeal. They are to 
carry the world on their shoulders, by-and-bye. Let us do what 
we can to make these shoulders strong to bear the burden, 
the head clear to puzzle out the problems life will bring for 
their solving. 

How much of this work depends upon the servant in the 
kitchen and how much upon the mother herself, each must 
determine and make answer to her own conscience, only re- 
membering that there must be an ugly warp somewhere in 
te nature which does not admit that there is no more digni- 
fed theme, or worthier work, than the building of these young 
Lodies into strong, pure temples, fit for grand guests of 
thought and purpose, and I contend that no theme however 
fiscinating, no love of science, poesy, or art, should stand be- 
tween the mother and the training of her child physically not 
less than mentally. I would rather paint roses in my child’s 
face, if it be in my skill, than to decorate a fish-platter to be 
strewn with the vertebra of a salmon, or upon a soup plate to 
be Bathed in douz/on or gravy! And why should skill in cook- 
ery, or good kitchen management be regarded disdainfully or 
as not worth one’s best pains? I tell you earnestly, the day 
must come when this will not be so; when to prepare a good 
dinner, yes, and serve it, too, if need be, with deft hand, grace- 
ful movement, and womanly taste, shall be no more of a con- 
descension than to write a poem or paint a picture. There 
are many who say with an air of indifference that they have 
no “talent” for these things. Why not cu/fivate a talent in 
this direction, as well as in executive ability, capacity for 
management, skill in selecting good servants, and what is no 
less important, skill in keeping them? Is there any one of 
the fine arts the cultivation of which would bring such costly 
remuneration? Order, peace, and good digestion in the 
family, are golden coins bearing good interest every day! 

There seems to be a general impression that eating is a 
matter of small importance, and that it is undignified and 


gross to consider it farther than as it supports life, and enables 
us to pursue our avocations and pleasures. While this last 
clause is in a measure true, let us not wholly despise the 
pleasures of the palate; although we would not recommend 
the zeal in this direction of that disciple of Mahomet, who de- 
sired to become a martyr, because the spirits of the martyrs 
will be put into the crops of green birds, which birds shall eat 
the fruit of Paradise, and drink its rivers, this being the main- 
tenance God has provided for them. The Chaldeans wor- 
shiped an onion, and the heaven of the Esquimaux is sur- 
rounded by great pots of boiling walrus meat. The sense of 
taste is, however, the most necessary of all our senses, since 
by it all animals live and absorb their nourishment. 

The Romans applied the word * Sapio” both to wisdom and 
to the exquisite sensations which meats and drinks give to 
man, and there are some aphorisms of Brillat Savarin which 
commend the subject of eating as no undignified theme. 
Here are some of them: “Animals feed; man eats; the in- 
tellectual man alone knows how to eat.” “The destiny of 
nations depends upon how they nourish themselves.” ‘Tell 
me what thou eatest, and I will tell thee what thou art.” 
“The Creator, while making it an obligation that man should 
eat in order to live, incites him to do so by means of the appe- 
tite, and recompenses him for doing so by pleasure.” “To 

invite one to your own house is to take charge of him and his 
| happiness during the whole time he remains under your roof.” 

If we were to subtract this theme of the diet from art, his- 
tory, literature, what a hiatus there would be, and what a lack 
of philosophical connection! The science of political econ- 
omy depends mostly upon the question of food supplies, with 
the connecting links of traffic, yield and distribution; and 
were we to take the dietical out of the family, did it ever occur 
to you what a cold life it would be? how many pleasures we 
should miss; how many motives for healthful and happy ex- 
ertion would be wanting ? 


‘** No bustle at the fire, 
Where once the dinner we prepared with pride ; 
Nothing to speed the day, or cheer the mind.” 


When the family harmony is at its best, how delightful are 
the table meetings, and what pleasant 407 mots are exchanged 
there! Sidney Smith called a fine dinner party “ the perfec- 
tion of modern civilization ;”» and Johnson says, “we meet at 
table to eat and drink, and to promote kindness ;” and else- 
where he said, “wherever the dinner is ill got up there is 
poverty, or there is avarice, or there is stupidity; in short, the 
family is somehow grossly wrong.” 

We all visit at houses where a good dinner is the rule; at 
other places it is equally the exception, and a calamity to be 
invited if one must accept. -Why does this difference exist? 
From much observation I am convinced it is the fault of the 
mistress, who submits to badly cooked dishes either because 
her own appetite is indifferent, or lacks fastidiousness, or she 
dreads an earthquake in the kitchen, or does not care to take 
the trouble to teach Bridget (even if she is willing to learn) 
the proper method of cooking the more important dishes, if, 
indeed, she knows herself. Often, too, as I have said, we 
make the grave mistake of thinking it is of no consequence. 
We should make the cook understand that we think a great 
deal of what we eat, then if she caz do better, she does, and 
if not, she will soon leave, and in such a case we ought to feel 
the sooner the better. Rembrandt married his cook, thinking 
this a more economical alliance than one with a person of re- 
fined tastes and habits; but his cook must have been more 
skilful and frugal than the most of those who preside over our 
larders, or the scheme would have been a ludicrous failure 
and arare price of extravagance! There is an old proverb 
which says “the beans will be threshed on me,” which refers 
to an ancient punishment of bad cooks, When the beans 
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were not properly prepared, but were hard or tough, she was 
sure to have them thrown at her head. What a “corner” 
there would be in beans if this punishment were the rule in 
our day! 

I sometimes think in my desperation, it were better that 
our jaws should forget their cunning, and the spider weave 


its web over them than to eat (and especially to give to our | 


children whose growth calls for nourishing food) that prepared 
by the ordinary cook! If it is poor hospitality to set before 
the occasional guest that which he can neither eat or digest ; 
if it is not neighborly to enrich the purse of our neighbor’s 
doctor, what can we say for ourselves when we are thus un- 
kind to our own flesh and blood, over whose welfare we are 
the special guardians? We well know that the problem is 
not an easy one, that prejudice and custom and the multipli- 
cation of social and intellectual aims have each added a knot 
to the tangle. We are never safe from adulterations in our 
foods. ‘The venders may conspire to ruin our dinners after 
we have done our best, and “ eternal vigilance is the price of 
a good dinner and a trustworthy appetite ;” but is it not also 
true that we are unwilling to divide our best care between the 


ensnared her, and it was pitiful! At times her broken, en- 
feebled will would assert itself, and I dared hope would tri- 
umph, but soon the wandering eye, the restless manner, the 
agonizing craving which burned, she said, “like the torture 
of the damned,” would return, and at last her brave brain, 
which had borne the strain for fifteen years, crumbled and 
fell in ruins about the feet of a woman who could hold one’s 
soul in thrall with the music of her voice, as sweet as the sony 
of bird’s with a woman’s soul in it, and the story of her life 
was told. 

De Quincy says, “The whole process and elaborate ma- 
chinery of digestion are felt to be mean and humiliating whe), 


| viewed in relation to our mere animal economy, but they rise 


| intellect and temper. 


into dignity and assert their own supreme authority when 
they are studied from another station, viz.: in relation to the 
No man cares then to despise them. 
It is then seen that the functions of the human system fori 


| the essential basis upon which the strength and health of our 
_higher natures repose, and that upon these functions chiejly 


the genial happiness of life is dependent. Life is laid waste by 


the eternal fretting of the vital forces, emanating from indi- 


kitchen, and what we are pleased to call the gratification of | 
‘cooking animal,’ six thousand years have not availed on this 


our finer tastes? Are we as assiduous in acquiring a practical 


knowledge of the physiological and anatomical construction | 


of our children, and of the chemistry which would assist us 
in applying the very nutriment needed, as we are in the study 
of literature and the fine arts? I read, not long ago, that a 
mother really sent the following note to the teacher who was 
trying to initiate her daughter into the mysteries of Hygiene 
and Physiology : 

DEAR Miss M.:—I don’t want my daughter to learn about her 
insides. It ain’t right, and I don’t like it!” 

If we mothers, who desire the best possible attainments for 


our loved ones, would but take the trouble to trace the analogy | 


between food, and the moral and physical growth; if we would 
labor to discover the chemical properties of food, as well as 


to consider the preparation thereof; if we would observe care- | 
fully the condition of teeth, muscle, flesh and nerves, and 


then, as the wise physician chooses from his many medicines, 
select from the large variety God has provided for our use, 
those foods which the condition of our young growers craves, 
what robust specimens of girlhood and boyhood might reward 
our pains! 

How can any thoughtful observer doubt that indigestion, 
through improper selection and cooking of foods, brings ill- 
temper, then enfeebled will-power, and consequent weak re- 
sistance of temptation, grossness, immorality, intemperance, 
insolvency, divorce, infanticide, suicide, and all the calamities 
of society? What mother will not shudder at such a legion 
of devils profaning the fair temple of her child’s body, by 
their occupancy, and what effort should seem too hard to avert 
such sad possibilities ? 

Do I exaggerate? I hope I do; but I am sadly familiar 
with the history of one life that went out in shame and pitiful 


weakness, as a confirmed opium eater, whose appetite was | 
created and stimulated by the foods prepared for her mother’s | 
table, the mother who would have died for her, and who sits | 


to-day in her mourning gown, grieving for her only daughter! | 
Rich foods, the excessive use of condiments, wines—this was | 
| and generosity into gall! 


the testimony of herself, her husband and her physicians— 
proved the beginning of her ruin, while her brother, with the 
same surroundings, subject to the same temptation, was un- 
harmed by their influence. We call such a circumstance “an 
accident ;” but behind the seeming accident which harmed 
one and left the other unscathed, are subtler reasons con- 
nected with the physiological phenomena, the mysteries of 
which man is slowly learning to respect. I watched the 
struggle between her womanhood and the serpent which had 


| 


gestion alone.” He also avers that “though man is the only 
point to raise our race generally to the level of ingenious 
savages.” I think this discouraging estimate of De Quincy's 
was the result of a bad breakfast, which led him into that 
phase of immorality which we name prevarication! Voltaire 
once said he would give a hundred years of immortality for a 
good digestion. 

There is a fable that Gabriel and Mahomet were on their 
way to the Resurrection when they met a man with three 
pitchers carrying wine, water, and milk. Mahomet being 
ordered to choose, drank of the milk, the consequence of 
which was that his nation would, to the day of his resurrection, 
be always directed in the right way. He regretted not having 
drunk it a//, however, when told that had he done so none of 
his nation would have gone to hell. We conclude, therefore, 


| that milk is the proper beverage for Universalists, and also 


that the analogy between diet and morals was not overlooked 
in Mahomet’s time. “The Arabs live chiefly upon the milk 
and flesh of camels,” says Ockly, “a diet which is said by an 
Arabian physician to dispose them to fierceness and cruelty.” 

The longest stride toward the reform we desire will have 
been made when we have resolved to have few dishes upon 
our table, and have them well cooked. It is said of Howard, 
the philanthropist, that after suffering much from languor, 
weakened brain force, etc., on account of an improper mode 
of living, he finally regulated his diet to suit his system by di- 
minishing the solid and fluid nourishment a teaspoonful a 
day, until he arrived at the quantity entirely in harmony with 
his digestion, and at last he found that one dish at a repast 
was more favorable to his health. He adds, “ My clothing 
underwent a similar reform, the effect of all which has been 
for many years that I am proof against all changes in the at- 
mosphere, wet clothes, wet feet, night air, damp beds, damp 
houses, transition from heat to cold and the long train of hy- 
pocondriac affections.” And, in passing, can any one imagine 
a dyspeptic being a philanthropist? How dyspepsia saps the 
sweetest nature, and changes the honey of kindness, charity 


Of Lord Sidmouth this record occurs: “Iam just returned 
from Kew, where I passed an hour and a half with his majesty, 
and partook of his dinner, which consisted of mutton chops 
and pudding.” Fanny Fern used to wish she was rich that 
she might afford the luxury of old clothes. Not being royal, 
few of us could afford (on the same principle) to set such 
simple fare before our guests. 

“Come and dine with us,” Ferdinand was accustomed to 
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say to his uncle, the grand Admiral Henriquez, “we are to 
have a chicken for dinner to-day.” It is recorded that the 
general character of the wealthy at Athens was that of econ- 
omy and simplicity. This was characteristic, too, of the 
Greeks, and seems to bea peculiarity of their race. They 
lived very frugally, and meat is eaten rarely. Olives, salad 
of wild herbs, fruit, salt fish, bread, ricotta, all kinds of dishes 
made of milk, and fresh cheese, have been the ordinary food 
of the Greeks at all times, and ‘hey are perfectly happy with it. 
Thus, every one lived simply, and could not live otherwise, 7f 
he wished to enjoy influence among the people. (This statement 
is by Niebuhr). 

if we would but imitate these worthy examples, how easy 
would be the solution of our problem! It is because we at- 
tempt so much that we accomplish so little. The ordinary 
breakfast dish of oatmeal may be spoiled for the nice palate 
as successfully as a paté, ora ragov#t. A simple bill of fare 
and more care in its preparation would soon tell upon our- 
selves and our children, in most charming results. A Mon- 
sieur Huber, of Sousonne, has proved himself able, by a dif- 
ference in the food alone, as indeed another had long before 
him, to convert what is commonly but improperly called a 
neuter into a queen-bee; and more powerful results may be 
brought about in the mental, moral and physical transforma- 
tion of our boys and girls by the food influence. Are we not 
better than many bees? 

What though this constant watchfulness grow often weari- 
some and tedious and the reward, day by day, seem scarcely 
equal to the sacrifices we make; what though the sheet of 
new music lie on the beloved piano untried, until the melody 
has grown old, and a fashion of the past; though the leaves 
of the fascinating book remain uncut, and the canvas never 
blossom into beauty under your brush; yet the silver thread 
of compensation z7// run through the pattern of your life, 
though its beauty flash out only here and there, and your 
weaving will not be in vain. 


“T build my house of tender cares, 
My daily laborss, great or small, 
Are pearly gates, and golden stairs 
Into Messiah’s banquet hall.” 


—May Riley Smith. 


HOURS FOR MEALS. 


Meals and their hours, and the division of the day which they 
control, are of permanent and close personal interest to all of us. 
Smollett, who had been a naval surgeon, makes Roderick Random 
breakfast on board ship about 1748 on “biscuits and brandy” at 8 
am. In Henry VIII.’s time the English Court dined an hour be- 
forenoon. In Cromwell’s time dinner had advanced to 1 o’clock. 
Lishop Perey says that at the Restoration, and for some years 
alter, the fashionable hour of dining was 12 o'clock, “ the play” be- 
ginning at 3. The revolution postponed dinner to 2; Pope dined 
all his life at 2, and Addison conformed to this rule for the last 30 
years of his life. About 1740 Pope complained of Lady Suffolk 
dining so late as 4, and in 1745 very great people generally had fixed 
upon that hour, which was still in force about 1780. About 1804-5 
Oxford colleges which had dined at 3 and 4 put on these hours to 
4and s, which became good general hours until Waterloo when 6 
came in, Grimod de la Rayniére writes of dinner in Paris in 1803 
beginning at 6 and lasting three and even five hours. In the four- 
teenth century supper was usually two or three hours after noon in 
France. Louis XI1I.’s third wife put it on to 5 or 6, and, if Schmidt 
is to be trusted, supper time generally in Shakespeare also meant 
50r6 o'clock; but there is a notable passage against this ruling 
when Catesby says to Richard I11; “It’s supper time, my lord; it’s 
90’clock.” In Rabelais’s time it was at nightfall. In Nash’s “ Pierce 
Pennilesse’s Supplication to The Devil” (1592) he scourges the 
custom of “eating sixe times everie day, videlicet: before he 
comes out of his bed; then a set breakfast; then dinner; then 
aternoon’s munchings.”— Zhe Saturday Review. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TWO INTERESTING HOUSEHOLD PIOTURES. 
PAINTED FROM LIFE FOR PUBLIC EXHIBITION. 
I. 
MY FIRST GRAY HAIR. 


T was not fear, nor horror, nor grief that 
produced that gray hair, and be as- 
sured it was not age. It was simply 
aggravation, and this was the way of 
it: I was pro tem housekeeper at 
home, for the elderly aunt who usu- 
ally carried our keys—a woman of 
the Martha of Bethany genus—was 
away on a visit. Now I had never 
studied housekeeping as an art, but 
as the cook knew how to cook, and 
the housemaid and dining-room man 
both seemed to be familiar with their 
duties, I had little doubt of our giving 
satisfaction collectively. Alas, I had not calculated on a visit 
from a marriage connection! She came uninvited—a woman 
whom I had never seen—and as [ had my private doubts as 
to her being quite ¢he thing, I determined, in the kindness of 
my heart, to make her feel quite at home. I succeeded beyond 
my hopes—very far beyond my hopes. She was an immense 
woman, and in making herself at home she filled the house. 
There was no escape from her. Did I take refuge in the 
parlor, she was there making the discovery that the cfagéres 
had not been properly dusted, or that the carpet ought to be 
taken up and shaken. Did I go to the dining-room, there was 
she also, eyeing the silverware like a would-be burglar. Did 
I shut myself up in my own room, she would soon be at the 
door, and, once admitted, she would make herself comfortable 
and linger long, telling me how much I might learn about 
housekeeping if I could only go and make a visit to her Aunt 
Dorothy. 

As she claimed to be an invalid, I had hoped she would stay 
in her own room a great deal,—but she didn’t. She said she 
was fond of reading, and I hoped she would sometimes amuse 
herself with a book,—but she couldn’t. All she did was to go 
about the house and speak her mind. Well, perhaps my 
housekeeping was not altogether what it should have been. 
I am xot a Martha of Bethany, and I have an idea that it is 
only the Marthas who can hold their own properly with ser- 
vants. I am near-sighted, and the probable consequence was 
dust. I am literary in my tastes, and the probable conse- 
quence was a sameness in the dinners. And yet (let me say 
this in self-defence) sameness there must be in the uncivilized 
region where I then lived; where, if a beefsteak is wanted, a 
beef must be killed; where, if one’s marriage connection 
keeps on talking about /ricassées, one must go down on one’s 
knees to some colored neighbor to procure the necessary 
chickens ; where, at some seasons, one is overwhelmed by an 
avalanche of eggs, and at others eggs are not to be had for 
love or money; where vegetables must come from one’s own 
garden, and if there has been what the colored neighbors call 
“a dry drought,” vegetables do not come at all. Nowhere 
else are the trials of the ordinary housekeeper so great, for 
visiting acquaintances live so far apart that calls are unknown; 
one’s visitors spend the day, and must be talked to seven or 
eight hours on the stretch, and (whether they come with or 
without warning) dined into the bargain. 

But to return to that marriage connection! A I have said, 
she spoke her mind to me,—poor me! restrained not only by 
a different standard of good breeding, but also by the sacred 
laws of hospitality, from speaking my mind in return. “If 
we all said just what we think, this would be no world to live 
in,” observes a popular author. That marriage connection 
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of mine was of a different opinion; at any rate, it was an oft 
repeated assertion of hers that she always said whatever came 
into her head,—in fact, she was bound to say it. I can safely 
state that, when she was talking to me, nothing agreeable 
ever came into her head. Do what I could to please her, she 
criticised my every effort. The coffee was too strong (she 
would send to the kitchen for hot water wherewith to weaken 
it), the beef was not cooked as it should be, the biscuits lacked 
saleratus. She must give me 4er recipe for this, that, and the 
other dish. I ought to see her Cousin Martha Jane’s preserves 
and her Aunt Dorothy’s puddings. And yet that marriage 
connection, after informing us, her entertainers, that we bolted 
our meals, would linger at the table until the rest of us were 
weary, her knife and fork playing an accompaniment to her 
criticising tongue. ‘“ How much wou/d/ she eat if she could 
get things that suited her?” was a conundrum more than 
once propounded by the younger members of the family. 
Some statistician informs us that mankind are divided into 
two classes—those who eat to live, and those who live to eat. 
I, myself, belong to the first class; that marriage connection 
of mine—well, she doesn’t! 

O, visiting women, take the advice of one who has learned 
in suffering what she now attempts to teach in this sketch! 
When you are at other people’s houses, no matter if those 
people ave marriage connections, eat what is set before you, 
uttering no comment. Praise uncalled for sometimes gives 
offence ; blame, be assured, always does. Don’t offer either 
your own recipes or your Cousin Jemima’s to those who have 
not asked for them. If the housekeeping is not to your taste, 
go quietly home again, where you can have things as you like. 
My marriage connection went home after a while—-a very 
long while, some of us thought—but not before she remarked 
to me (it was on the day of her departure) that she supposed I 
had given up all thought of changing my condition, as I was 
growing gray. As soon as she had gone I repaired to the look- 
ing-glass, and there, sure enough it was—my first gray hair! 
—Clara Marshall. 


II. 
OUR GOLDEN RULE VISITOR. 


It was the middle of July when her letter came. 

“T am so weary,” she wrote, “ of the hot, dusty school-room, 
and the constant round of a teacher’s duties, that ‘ Fern Glen,’ 
with its cool shadows, would seem a very haven of rest. Am 
sorry to make additional work and care for you during the 
warm weather, but this is the only opportunity I shall have. 
Please write, if it is quite convenient.” 

Of course it was “quite convenient,” for Lucy Grey was 
mother’s dearest girl-friend, and would, therefore, be cordially 
welcomed. Mother and I were doing the work alone that 
summer, and when I answered the letter it was with some 
misgivings as to whether my part of the household machin- 
ery would run smooth enough to satisfy the critical taste of a 
school-ma’am. 

And so she came. Not the stiff, prim “old maid” I ex- 
pected to see, but a fair, sweet woman of thirty-five or forty. 
Some white among the golden ripples of her hair, some 
wrinkles that thought or sorrow had outlined on cheek and 
brow, but such a smile on her lips, and in her brown eyes 
such a love-light, that she won my heart at once. 

“ How ¢ired you seem, my dear,” said mother, as she untied 
. the dainty straw bonnet. 

“Yes, a little,” she replied, “after traveling all night; but 
this is so restful and quiet. The landlady at Trenton advised 
me to take a nap and wait for the afternoon train, but that 
would have brought me here in the night and disturbed your 
rest, which I could not ¢#ink of doing. There comes my 
trunk!” 


I noticed, as Tom carried it up stairs, that it was not a 
mammoth “Saratoga,” such as our visitors usually brou:ht, 
reminding one of Noah’s ark, and tempting all the porte:s to 
break the seventh commandment, but a medium-sized |. |y’s 
trunk, convenient to handle, and large enough to hol« the 
summer wardrobe of any reasonable woman. 

We went up-stairs together. “What a lovely room!’ ey. 
claimed Miss Grey; “facing the east, too, where I can \ \tch 
the boats on the lake, and the shadows will lie on the erass 
all the afternoon. How very kind of you to be so thoug: fy 
of my comfort!” 

After resting an hour or two, she came down dresse« in a 
fresh, cool muslin, her face beaming with delight. Bre: king 
off a rose from the trellis, I placed it in her hair. 

“Strawberries and cream! and home-made bread, and (resh 
golden butter! how delicious!” she said, as we took our seats 
at the table. ‘“ Mr. Bell,” addressing my father, “you must 
lay in an extra stock of provisions, for I live by eating, espe- 
cially hearty food.” 

“Aint she nice?” whispered little brother Ben, as | tied 
on his bib; “and she aint one bit ‘stuck up.’ ” 

“No, not a bit,” I whispered back. ‘“ And now, Benny, be 
a little gentleman, and don’t use fingers instead of forks.” 

Before tea was over, we found that our friend care but 
little for cake, or other similar dainties. This was a vreat 
relief, as the cake-making generally devolved upon me. 

What a delightful evening we spent, out on the old veranda, 
father, mother and our guest living over again the bright (lays 
of school life! while Benny, with his little stool drawn close 
to Miss Grey’s chair, watched her skilful fingers with pro- 
found interest. She had drawn from her pocket some })i's of 
stiff, colored paper, and with sharp scissors was fashioning 
wonderful things—or so they seemed to Benny—cows with 
crumpled horns, roosters, pigs, cats, and long rows of little 
boys and girls taking hold of hands. I was kept busy un/old- 
ing and standing them up, at the same time revolving in my 
own mind various plans for Miss Grey’s entertainment. 

Not far from our home were some points of historic interest, 
—a cave in the woods, some gigantic Indian mounds purtly 
excavated, besides the ruins of an old fort overlooking the 
lake—our church was to have a picnic at this same lake—to 
say nothing of boating, excursions, croquet parties, and straw- 
berry picnics in the woods. As the general conversation soon 
drifted to these topics, many suggestions were made as to the 
successful “taking in” of this “ bill of fare.” 

“T make it a rule,” said our guest, “when visiting my 
friends, t’ .et them know, in some way, how long I cai: stay 
with them, and haz, too, as soon as possible after my arrival. 
I know, from experience, that it prevents very much annoy- 
ance, more especially in the summer season, when other visi- 
tors may be expected. School will commence in about three 
weeks, and I have dedicated the next two weeks to my visit 
here, if it is not overtaxing you.” 

Mother and I laughed at the idea, and insisted thai the 
visit should be extended almost through the third week. 

“T shall be only “vo glad to stay,” she replied, “if you will 
let me do as I please, and do not feel obliged to entertain me 
every moment.” 

How easily we could now arrange our plans, dividing the 
time, until every day was set apart for some pleasant work oF 
recreation ! 

“ How different from our other guests!” I said to mo het, 
as she wound the clock; “we never knew whether //¥' it- 
tended to stay one day or One month. Then, did you rotice 
how early she bade us ‘good-night?’ insisting that we needed 
rest, and that there would be time to-morrow for talking. 
Why have not others done the same?” 

“For the simple reason, my child, that they do not //int. 
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Lucy was always thoughtful of others’ needs, even when a | 
little girl; but since she lost her early, only love—who sleeps, | 
to waken no more, until ‘the sea shall give up its dead ’—her | 
life has been, more than ever, a consecrated one—a blessing 
and help to all who know her.” 

Next morning, as the breakfast bell rang, Miss Grey 
promptly took her seat with us at the table. 

“ Lucy,” said mother, in a tone of surprise, “I told you to 
lie and vest in the morning while you are here. It is really a 
mecicine that you eed in your overworked condition.” 

“And give you the trouble to keep my breakfast warm, 
which I Avow you would do. No, my dear; I prefer early 
rising, and can make up for it by taking a nap after dinner.” 

I the afternoon, on passing her room, which she insisted 
on caring for herself, | noticed that, before lying down, she 
had spread her traveling-shawl over the white bed, and the 
pillow-shams, carefully folded, lay on the table. 

“Strange,” I thought, “that offer visitors have not been 
mindful of these little things!” 

The same thoughtful care was also shown in her dress. 
White ruffled dresses and skirts were worn only as the occa- 
sion required ; and for ordinary wear, their place was supplied 
by some pretty, darker material that would stand the wear 
and tear of summer excursions. 

And so the bright days passed, all too swiftly, each one full 
of delight, and marked by a restfulness and freedom from 
care that we had never felt with other guests. Miss Grey’s 
cup of joy seemed overflowing, and she flitted about the 
house like some bright bird,—now running races to the 
gate with Ben and Carlo, or making kites, or balls, or sugar 
candy; often, on busy days, shelling peas, hulling berries, 
or compounding some delicate surprise for dinner or tea; 
speaking a kind, cheery word to our old wash-woman, as 
she dropped a coin in her hand; giving many little hints 
and helpful suggestions in house and needle-work; and 
singing, in the twilight, the old home songs that father so 
loved to hear. 

If this were a fancy sketch instead of a real experience, I 
mig!it perhaps finish my story with a thrilling account of some 
brave deed, grandly done, by this gentle friend of ours. But 
no! her work was in the quiet paths of life, among every-day 
people. They loved her for her sweet unselfish spirit, her 
delicate regard for the wishes and feelings of others. Ever 
on the alert to save unnecessary care and trouble, she lived 
out (he sublime command, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ.” And all this was done so 
quietly, and with such evident pleasure to herself. How like 
a benediction of peace and good-will would such a visitor 
come to many a poor overworked housekeeper! But, alas, 
they are so few! Generally, as dear mother says, “they do | 
not think.” 

With many promises for future visits, the final good-byes 
were spoken. “ You can never know,” said Miss Grey, smil- 
ing through her tears, “ how much this visit has done for me, 
and how greatly I have enjoyed it. You have all been se 
kind.” Stooping to kiss Benny, she put a box of bon-bons 
into his hand. “This,” she said, “is to pay my little postman 
for corrying my letters so nicely.” 

Jeuny strained his eyes to watch the white handkerchief 
flutte:ing from the stage window, then he turned to me,—“ 7 
tell) 4, sis, aint she jolly, though? Just think, last summer, 
when Mrs. Lane and Belle were here, they used to forget 
every time ’most to put stamps on their letters, so I had to 
take iny candy money. The post-office man said it was real 
mean, and I think so #00. But Miss Grey—‘ Aunt Lucy’ she 
told ne to call her—she never forgot, and see what she gave 
me. Three cheers for Aunt Lucy!” and the happy boy 
loudly expressed our own thoughts. 


“She’s a rale leddy, she is!” exclaimed old Betty, as she 
turned a pail of suds on the roots of the grape vine. 

“ Betty,” said father, with a hearty laugh, “if / were a lady, 
I’d rather have that compliment from you than any one else. 
I should know that you meant it.” 

“In course I do, sor,” replied Betty. 

Dear mother looked up with a pleased smile. “Ah!” she 
said, “my Lucy has learned her lessons at The Master's feet. 
He has taught her the secret ef all right living—of all happy 
living. It is this: ‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.’ ”’ 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Benny, “that is the ‘Golden Rule ;’ 
so Aunt Lucy must be our ‘Golden Rule Visitor!’ ” 

And we all agreed with him. 


—Mrs. C. W. Babcock. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NOTHING BUT MONEY. 


I tell a simple story now, 
Though written long ago, I trow, 
Of one who, traveling o’er Life’s road, 
Wished for nothing but money, 
And got his wish! Was that success ? 
*Twas sad to me, I must confess, 
To think he found in so long a road, 
Nothing more dear than money. 


“Once on a time,’”’ the story ran, 
“There lived a notable young man, 
Who, passing along a dusty road, 
Found a small piece of money, 
And after that he spent his days 
Walking along with downward gaze, 
Hoping to find in the dusty road, 
Another piece of money. 


* And all his life he lived alone, 
Altho’ his comrades, one by one, 
Built themselves houses beside the road, 
In which he searched for money, 
And married maidens fair and wise, 
And household comforts cheered their lives, 
And happy children played near the road, 
More dear to them than money. 


“Tn vain he heard the children sing ; 
In vain he heard the church bells ring, 
And met the worshipers on the road, 
Blessed, if without money. 
The sweetest hymns, or songs of birds, 
Could ne’er charm him, nor any words 
Of holy writ,—on the dusty road 
Absorbed ;—in search of money. 


‘He never watched the sky at night; 
The silver moon, with tranquil light, 
Nor the gieaming stars above the road; 
He only looked for money. 
He better liked the shining gold, 
The co/z that he would grasp and hold, 
The sudden gleam in the dusty road, 
Of a bright piece of money. 


“ And never, till his life was done, 
Saw he the green grass! nor the sun, 
(Except as it shone upon the road, 
Brightening a piece of money) ; 
And fireside pleasures had no charms, 
Nor loving clasp of children’s arms : 
Alas! poor man, on the dusty road 
Stooping to pick up money. 
“ He lived to be,”’ the story ran, 
“ A weary, gray-haired, rich old man; 
Bent, from his stooping over the road 
For a chance piece of money. 
While to his dying day, from birth, 
He lived ’midst pleasures,—this fair earth 
He only knew as a dusty road 
In which to pick up money.” 


—S. Helen Hinckley. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 


Gathered and Made Ready, Expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
By Miss Lucretia P. HALE AND MRS. MARGARET E. WHITE. 


THE FAGOT PARTY. 


THE SEVENTH BUNDLE OE FAGOTS. 


ARLY in June the Owens had established 
themselves at a large hotel for the sum- 
mer. Mrs. Owens was an invalid, and was 
glad of some quiet days in the large rooms 
before the crowd appeared, and the Fagot 
Party was summoned to enjoy a lovely 
June evening on the broad piazzas of the 
hotel, which was not too far to be reached 
for a night. But when the evening came, 

it was one of the New England June evenings of the other 
sort. Not even the most hardy ventured upon the piazza, with 
the thickest of wraps, for there was nothing to be seen, and 
only the moist consciousness to be felt of the drip, drip of 
a drizzly rain. “An occasion for fagots, indeed,” said Mr. 
Fortescue, as they gathered round a cheerful wood-fire glow- 
ing in the large fireplace. 

“And an occasion,” said Mr. Chester, “to bring out the 
summer hotel games which are needed for the summer 
evenings, when we have to stay in-doors by the fire and the 
lamps, in spite of millers and mosquitoes; such summer 
evenings as, I am sorry to say, are frequent in our New 
England climate.” 

“How forlorn those people look across the room! They 
are new arrivals, and I do not believe they know a soul here. 
Let us invite them to join us in our games,” proposed kindly 
Mrs. Owens, a suggestion which was cordially acceded to by 
her party. 

“ What are our fagots to be for this evening?” queried Mr. 
Chester. 

“Mamma is eager to introduce you to her favorite game of 
Word-making, or ‘Give and Take,’ as we call it,” responded 
Cecilia. These are the rules for 
Word-Making. 

1. Each player must be furnished with a sufficient number of 
letters, turned the blank side up. 

2. Each player, in his turn, puts a letter into the pool, and may 
form a word of not less than four letters from those thus collected, 
either before or after he adds a new letter. He may continue to 
draw new letters so long as he can make use of them in accordance 
with the rules of the game. 

3. Each person may take away, and add to his own, any word 
which has been made by another person, if by adding one or more 
letters it can be turned into a radically different word. A word may 
not be taken away by changing a verb into its own participle, or a 
noun into its adjective, although one may make such changes in 
his own word if he please. 

4. A player may take any word from another player which, with- 
out adding a new letter, can, by changing the combination of let- 
ters, be made into a new word. A player may protect himself 
against this loss by declaring the words that can be so made, when 
the first combination of letters is laid upon the table. Rule 3 
applies to all words thus declared. 

5. No proper names, or abbreviations, or words not to be found 
in a standard dictionary, are allowed. 

6. That player beats who first makes ten words; or, if preferred, 
He beats who, after one of the party has made ten words, can 
count the greatest number of letters in his words. 

“We prefer the last way of reckoning, because it offers a 
premium on long words, and is better fun. Now, mamma, if 
you will invite the forlorn party to join us, we will begin. 
There will be so many of us that we had better have two or 
three tables, as it is tiresome to have too many at one.” 


The strangers gratefully accepted Mrs. Owens’s invitation, 
and the tables were soon arranged. We will follow the for. 
unes of one, to show how the game was played. 

The letters h, c, t, s, were lying on the table, when \fiss 
Jones drew an e. She went over all the combinations ‘ha; 
occurred to her, without being able to make a word, while 
Mrs. Owens’s practised eye soon arranged them into c-h-.-s-t, 
Mr. Fortescue drew 7, but there was nothing to be done with 
that. Mrs. Chester followed with y; “There is surely no: \ing 
to be done with that,” she remarked as she laid it on the ¢ \)le. 

** Ah, you were too hasty that time,” said Aspasia Bru) ton, 
“ What does s-c-y-t-h-e spell? I will thank you for your \ ord, 
Mrs. Owens.” 

Then followed r, t, 0, g. 

“Will grot be allowed?” asked Mrs. Fortescue. 

“No, that is a contraction,” answered Mrs. Owens. 

Mrs. Chester next drew ¢, and made r-o-t-e.  Aspasia |!run- 
ton drew w, and took it away from her with w-r-o-t-e. As 
Mr. Wyllis looked at the word his face brightened, ari! as 
soon as Aspasia had laid her second ietter on the table, he 
eagerly extended his hand and swept her word before |iim- 
self, saying, “Excuse me Miss Brunton, but I can make 
t-o-w-e-r out of those letters, and, as you did not declare it, | 
suppose it is mine.’ 

“Certainly, Mr. Wyllis, and I yield it with pleasure to a 
foeman worthy of my steel.” 

But it would be tedious to follow the game further; sufice 
it to say that the longest word, predicament, was made Ly 
Mrs. Owens, and it underwent the following changes before 
it arrived at that distinction: D-i-c-e, E-d-i-c-4, 7-7-e-d-i-ct, 
P-r-e-d-i-c-a-t-e, P-r-e-d-i-c-a-m-e-7-t. 

Clara Fortescue introduced her promised fagot by saying: 
“Tt was in just such a room as this that I first played the 
game of 
Hide in Sight.” 

In this game the whole company have to go out of the room, 
leaving only one. It is the business of this person to hide a piece 
of money, for instance, like this twenty-five cent piece,—only it 
must not be hidden out of sight. It can be put plainly in view, on 
the table, or the back of a chair. But, as the piece is small, it will 
not readily be seen. The whole company is then ushered in, and 
everybody begins to look for the piece of money, usually in the 
most improbable places. But whoever does find it, must make no 
exclamation about it, must not even appear to have seen it. but 
must quietly go and sit down in a chair, and say nothing about it. 
The fun for that person then begins, because it is so entertaining to 
see how the different people take the discovery they have made. 
Almost every one gives a little start when he sees it, then !ooks 
round to see if anybody saw him start, then recovers himsel{ and 
begins to put on a very unconscious, dégagé kind of air, looks 
round a little more, and then sits down. When everybody has 
found the quarter, of course everybody is sitting down. But the 
last two or three to find it have a dreadful time of it, because they 
are watched by all the rest, and their behavior on finding it is, | 
am sorry to say, apt to be subject of derision. 

“But, my dear,” said Mr. Fortescue to Clara, “where do 
you propose that we shall go? We none of us want to l-ave 
this cheering fire, and we should certainly be lost in the 
deserted halls!” 

At this moment it was announced that the moon had 
appeared, and could be seen over the distant sea, and «om- 
fortable wraps were provided, and all but Mrs. Owens were 
forced out upon the piazza, while it did not take Clara ong 
to place her quarter on the top of one of the round-he ved 
andirons, where it was brilliantly lighted up by the spar’.ing 
fire. She soon summoned the party in, shivering in ‘heir 
admiration of the scene outside, and glad to leave ever the 
moon. A great many went directly to the high manteljiece 
to look for the piece of money, quite overlooking it beiow. 
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Mr. Fortescue, alone, going to warm his hands, in the first | play to use up one’s stop card so suddenly as that. Lead from a 


moment saw it. His daughter, who was watching him, saw 
him give a quiet smile, then turn to walk round the room, 
coming back to seat himself in front of the fire. 

“Mr. Fortescue has found it,” exclaimed Sally Chester, 
“and, let me see, he was over here by this chess table. It 
must be somewhere under the legs of the table.” 

Mrs. Owens, sitting by the fire-place, was much amused to 
see how one after another came up to the genial warmth of 
ihe fire, then gave a vague glance at the mantelpiece, and 
then went off to wander round the room. ‘The few who found 
it, silently went and seated themselves, and as Clara had 
stated found great enjoyment in watching the wanderings of 
the rest. Mrs. Owens could not avoid giving an occasional 
hint, when some one now and then closely studied the vases 
on the mantelpiece, without giving a glance to the brilliantly 
lighted coin below. 

Sally Chester was the very last to seat herself, amidst the 
amusement of all the rest. ‘I never should have found it,” 
she declared, “if it had not been for a kindly glance of dear 
Mrs. Owens, turning my eyes to the top of the andiron.”’ 

“[T wish somebody would invent a new round game of 
cards,” said Mr. Chester, “for these chilly winter evenings 
that we have in the summer.” 

“If I might venture to offer a fagot,” said Mr. Wyllis, one 
of the strangers who had joined genially in the previous 
games, “I should be glad to teach you a game, if you don’t 
know it already, called ‘ Stop.’” 

“T have been wanting to learn it,” said Mr. Chester. 

Mr. Wyllis then proceeded to give the rule for 
Stop. 

Place the honors, including the ten spot, of diamonds from a 
pack not to be used otherwise, thus: 

Now take another pack and remove the 
six spot and the eight spot of diamonds. 
This leaves the seven and nine as “stop” 
cards. Provide a pool with an unlimited 
number of beans or counters of any kind. 
Each person takes twenty-five counters. 
Cut for deal, the lowest dealing. The player 
at the right of the dealer “dresses” the 
cards, while the latter is dealing, in this 
manner: He places, from the dealer’s pile, 
five counters on the ace, four on the king, three on the queen, two 
on the knave, one on the ten. The dealer meanwhile deals out all 
the cards, except eight and the six of diamonds, which are set 
aside and not used at all. 

The player at the left of the dealer begins the game. He lays 
down a card in front of him. It is best to begin with the lowest of 
a sequence. Then the player holding the next card in suit lays 
down said card in front of himself, and so on until the ace is 
reached, which is always a good card, there being nothing higher. 
A good card is one of which the next higher one of its suit has 
been played. The advantage of holding a good card, and remem- 
bering it as such when he holds it in his hand is, that when played 
it entitles the player to another lead, and the object is to get rid of 
ail your cards. Supposing a player lays down the eight of clubs, 
and the suit runs along, nine, ten, etc., in order, whoever holds the 
seven spot in his hand should remember that the eight has been 
played, and that the seven is a good card thereafter, and when his 
tun comes he can play it and thereby secure another lead. 
Tough if he hold smaller clubs as well, it would usually be better 
to lead up to his seven by playing the small cards first, in which way 
he disposes of more cards. Remember that the five of diamonds 
is always a good card for the reason that the six is out of the game. 

Stop Cards, which are the seven and nine of diamonds, are 
played thus, viz.: 

Supposing a player leads with the six of clubs and holds either 
of the stop cards. On playing his six of clubs he can say “ Stop!” 
quickly before any one can play the seven spot, put down his stop 
card and lead again with some other suit. But it would be bad 


suit of which you have several, and stop the play with your stop 
card when you have played all of that suit you hold, unless there is 
too great a gap between the value of your cards. 

If you have no cards between say the six and king or queen, it 
would be better to Stop at the six rather than run the risk of 
another player getting in his stop card before the king is reached. 
A stop card cannot be played except after a previous play of the 
one who holds it. 

The player who gets rid of all his cards first wins that hand, and 
each of the others are bound to pay him as many counters as they 
have cards remaining in their hands. During the game, as the 
cards are played corresponding with the diamonds exposed in the 
center of the table, the counters upon those cards in the center be- 
long to the player of the corresponding card. On the other hand, 
when one player has played all his cards and the hand is done, if 
the counters have not been swept from the center cards, the play- 
ers who still hold the corresponding cards in their hands, have to 
pay on said middle cards, one counter for each corresponding card 
they hold. When one loses all his counters, he borrows twenty-five 
from the pool, and a record is kept of it. The possession of the 
mosi counters at the close of the game distinguishes the victor. 

This game was played with much interest late into the 
night, at two of the large tables in the room, while some of 
the party busied themselves with the intricacies of Doublets. 

We give the promised Solutions for the Doublets, as Cecilia 
Owens found herself explaining the game to Mr. Wyllis, and 
demanded them of Sally Chester. Mr. Fortescue again took 
occasion to express his delight at the witty sequence of words 
connecting “ Rogue ” and “ Beast.” 

“The next thing,” said Mrs. Fortescue, “ will be to require 
a story, containing also the connecting words.” 

“Pray do not add to the intricacies of the game,” said 
Clara Fortescue; I am one of those who find it sufficiently 
hard.” 


Solutions of Doublets. 


PEN Eye TEA Poor ARMy CAIN BLUE APE ROGUE 
e’en dye sea boor arms chin are vogue 
eel die set book shin floe ere vague 
ell did sot rook dims spin flog err value 
ill Lip Hot rock dams spun flag ear valve 
ilk rick dame spud fiat mar halve 
INK RicH name sped feat MAN helve 
nave aped peat heave 

Navy abed pent leave 

ABEL pint lease 

PINK least 

BEAST 
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WEDDING BELLS ARE RINGING. 


When all the world is melody 

And sweet the wild bird’s singing, 
Gay Cupid bends anew his bow 

For wedding bells are ringing. 


When blooms the wild rose on the cliff 
And lilies by the river, 

And on the hillside’s sunny slope 
The dainty violets quiver. 


Then hark! the sound adown the vale 
On summer breezes springing, 

A merry chime of hope and joy 
The wedding beils are ringing. 


The warm sun’s rays, a golden key 
Old Winter’s ice-chains sever, 
But here, to-day, a bond is formed 

To link two hearts forever. 


Then peal, clear bells! Ring out, sweet bells, 
Love’s happy message winging, 
Your chime again the secret tells 
Of wedding bells a ringing. 
—Marienne Heaton. 
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COTTON SEED OIL IN THE KITCHEN. 


Wuat May BE DONE WITH IT HEALTHFULLY AND ECONOMICALLY. 


NOTICE in Goop HpusSEKEEPING many 
expressions of dislike to the use of lard. 
Now, while there is nothing nicer of its 
kind than snowy leaf lard, made by the 
housewife herself, from the hogs which 
she knows to have been healthfully fed 
and reared in her own field, it is well 
known that the lard of commerce is one of 
those manufactured mysteries, whose 
heart few have the ability to pluck out. 
It is an impostor—fair enough to see— 
but “take care, beware, it’s fooling 
thee.” It is a compound of refuse fats, which the wise men 
declare unwholesome. Sometimes it is part lard and various 
other somethings, just what they are are known only to the 
manufacturers. Even, when by chance, we get pure lard, 
what guarantee have we that the animals that rendered it were 
healthy when killed. 

Goop HousEKEEPING does the feminine portion of the 
country incalculable benefit in quickening within them a lively 
kitchen conscience, in bringing home to them the fact that the 
food they put before their families is a determining factor of 
the lives, the happiness, the usefulness, the morality even, of 

_those entrusted to their care. But, if we are to be known by 
what we eat how are we to be classified, if subjected to the 
Protean forms, which food adulteration takes on to-day ? 

Profit and loss have laid their hands upon well nigh every 
article of food, often to the injury of the public stomach. How 
then can the house-mother be held responsible for the crimes 

against this stomach, though made the unwilling tool of the 
manufacturer in his greed for gain? No blame attaches 
to her, erring through ignorance or from inability to find 
a substitute. But that substitute being offered, it is her duty 
to accept it, after having proved its fitness. 

I hear some aver that they never use lard—nothing but 
butter, most likely cooking butter, an offense to nostril and 
palate, not able to escape the reproachable e¢ tu Brute of its 
fellow malefactors,—whose place it would hypocritically usurp, 
—as long as oleomargarine holds the balance of power in the 
kingdom of grease. Pure butter is too costly to be used in 
cooking, except by the rich, or the dairy farmers. What then 
shall we use? I answer cotton seed oil. It is better, purer 
and cheaper than either lard or butter. Its price-varies with 
the price of lard, but it is always cheaper than lard. It makes 
fine rolls, biscuits, muffins, corn-bread, gems, batter cakes, tea 
cakes and ginger bread. In some of these compounds it 
renders eggs unnecessary, and in others where they are indis- 
pensable, lessens the number. As it boils at a lower degree 
of heat than the animal fats, it is pre-eminently fit for frying, 
and as the frying pan, notwithstanding the anathema maran- 
atha of the hygienists, continues to be the American escutch- 
eon, it behooves us to use it wisely—not to burn our food in it. 

To this end comes cotton seed oil. In the writer’s kitchen, 
where a belief in this oil is part of the culinary creed, fish, oys- 
ters and croquettes are fried to perfection in it. Saratoga 
chips and wafers emerge from their oil plunge the very poe- 
try of potatoes—the golden morsels are crunched with thank- 
fulness. Thus do its works praise it. Its immunity from 
burning is one of the strongest arguments in its behalf. 

The orthodox Jews, have, for well-known sanitary reasons, 
never used lard. They will have only butter or olive oil. The 
Latin races have always been oil prodigals. They were the 
first converts to the cotton seed dispensation. In southern 
Louisiana this oil is largely used for cooking, and in New 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Orleans every grocer keeps it, selling it under its own name 
to every housekeeper who values economy and purity of 
food stuff. 

Food prejudices are hard to conquer, and the more provin- 
cial a community, the stiffer necked they are in this respect. 
It is difficult to persuade them that other foods than thos: 
used by their mothers and grandmothers are also palatab|: 
and wholesome. 

The best cotton seed oil is nearly colorless, tasteless an: 
odorless, but when just delivered from the press, varies muc 
in tint, smell and odor; and is filtered, clarified and deodo: 
ized by the manufacturers. It is too-cheap to pay to adulte 
ate it, but I would advise the novice to get a good article, f 
a first attempt made with a dark, malodorous oil, would be 
likely to disgust her forever. 

Now as to prejudice against this oil. I venture to asser: 
that every reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING uses it, for tw 
thirds of the olive oil offered for sale in the markets of t! 
world is born in the cotton fields of the South. 

At first the crude oil was shipped to Europe and returned 1) 
us in enticing bottles bearing “ Huile d’Olive” labels, bu: 
American manufacturers soon learned the secret of the de! 
cate European processes, and to-day as fine an article of tab!- 
oil is produced here, as can be bought in France or Germany. 
But it could not be sold without pandering to prejudice, so | 
goes out in masquerade, and dealers reap large profits from 
the deception. 

Perhaps the general reader does not know that the manu 
facture of cotton seed into commercial products is a ne\ 
American industry. A few years: ago cotton seed was des 
pised ; now it is one of the corner stones of a vast industria! 
edifice. Where, a few years ago, the seed was thrown away 


or burned in plantation furnaces, to-day its oil is used for 


lubrication, soap making, cooking and food. Its albuminoids. 


gum, sugar, cellulose and starch, make a fine meal cake for 


animals. From its waste products the chemist obtains ammo 
nia, and salts of phosphoric acid; and the manufacturer 4 
good paper stock. In the South, mills re-ship the cake, 
ground into meal, to the planters who furnished the origina! 
seed, and then fertilize their land with it, making the faithft 


servant minister to the wants of their young crops. 
—Olive Lyi. 


COME FIND MY QUEEN. 


I promised to show you my queen, did I not? 

Well, follow me then, we will soon reach the spot— 
Where unrivaled she reigns, Ah do have a care, 

Or you surely will trip, and fall down the stair. 


What is that? you “‘ think that these people are queer. 
Who, their parlors have built so far in the rear.” 
Well, that is your blunder not /Aeir’s, you will find, 
When we’ve left this long, narrow passage behind. 


For this is the £#¢chen, Ah yes she is there, 

My beautiful darling, so peerless and fair ; 

How graceful her pose amid dishes and pans, 
How pleasant her smile, as some dainty she plans. 


The curls that are nestling so close to her brow, 
I covet the kisses they’re giving her now, 

I envy her apron for it doth embrace— 

That form so unequaled for beauty and grace. 


Unconscious of eyes they so lovingly gaze. 
She is caroling one of my favorite lays, 
Come away, for we have no right to play spy 
I cannot exhibit her now to your eye. 


But my promise I'll keep, for did I not say— 

I’d show you my queen and my darling to-day? 

Ah when in the parlor her subject you've been, 
You’ll say there is none can compare with my queen. 


—Ruth Argyl. 
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GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 

[This series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 
printed elsewhere. It ts the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espec- 
ially for one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of 
Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a 
syndicate of daily and weekly journals.) 

XV. 
BRIOCHE PASTE, 


ISHES made of brioche paste are not often 
found in this country except at the foreign 
pastry shops. It is a pity that this should 
be the case, for they are light and health- 
ful. There appears to be an idea that they 
are difficult to make, but they are not more 
so than many others which are quite com- 
mon in every household. Care must be 
taken that the ingredients are used in the 

proper proportion and that the paste is properly worked, 
raised, chilled and baked. If this be done the cakes will be 
as good as those found in any of the first-class shops in New 
York. In Paris, a man got rich by making a specialty of 
warm loaves of brioche. In New York there are several 
small pastry shops, kept by Frenchmen, where plain brioche 
loaves are for sale on Saturdays, and there is a large demand 
forthem. It is hoped that many readers will try the simple 
rules given in this article. With the plain paste there can be 
made the plain loaf, baba, wine cakes, rum cakes, Savarin, 
fritters, Munich cakes, etc. ‘These various cakes are made 
by the addition of fruits and flavors and by changes of shape 
and in the modes of cooking. 


BRIOCHE PASTE.—For two large loaves there will be required 
one quart of flour, one generous cupful of butter, one gill of water, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, half a cake of 
compressed yeast, and eight small eggs or seven large ones. 

Dissolve the yeast in the water, which should be blood warm. 
Put some boiling water ina small bowl and let it stand for five 
minutes; then pour out the water, wipe the bowl dry, and put a 
cupful of the flour into it. Add the dissolved yeast to the flour, and 
beat well. Cover the bowl and set it in a warm place—say where 
the temperature is about 80°—until the mixture rises to double its 
size. About an hour will be required for the rising. 

llalf an hour after the sponge has been set put the remainder 
of the flour and the salt, sugar, butter and three of the eggs into 
alarge bowl. Mix these ingredients well with the hand, and when 
a smooth paste is formed, add the remainder of the eggs, one at a 
time; beating the paste vigorously until it is very light and smooth. 
The eggs should not be beaten before they are added. Now, if 
the sponge be risen, add it to the paste, and beat well; should it 
not be risen, it will not hurt the beaten mixture to stand a while. 

When the sponge is thoroughly incorporated with the paste, 
cover the bowl and set ina warm place. It will take about six 
hours for the sponge to rise sufficiently. When it becomes light, 
beat it well and then put it into the ice-chest. If possible, put it 
on or beside the ice. Let it remain there for ten or twelve hours, 
ard it will then be ready for use. 

The sponge may be set at two o’clock in the afternoon and be 
added to the paste at three. The paste will be ready to put on ice 
at nine o’clock, and in the morning it will be ready to use in any 
form. 


BRIOCHE LOAF, TO BE EATEN PLAIN AND Hot.—For a small 
loaf take a heaping cupful of the chilled paste and form it into a 
smooth ball. Put this ona floured board and roll down to the thick- 
ness of half aninch. Tear a hole in the center of the cake. Now 
twist this paste inward and into a rope-like shape. This will give 
a form something like a crown. Place the paste in a buttered pan 
ora tin plate and let it rise for half an hour in a warm place. Bake 
ina moderate oven for twenty minutes, and serve hot. 

This kind of loaf is nice for luncheon or tea. When wanted for 


tea, keep the paste on ice until the afternoon; or the loaf may be 
baked in the morning and warmed at serving-time. 

The loaf made of the ingredients mentioned will be quite small, 
and if a larger one be desired, double the quantity of ingredients 
and allow ten minutes longer for the baking. Loaves may be shaped 
like balls and be cut across with a sharp knife before they have 
risen or been baked, or they may be put into any kind of a pan and 
allowed to rise to twice their original height before they are baked. 
The paste is so soft that the work must be done quickly when the 
loaf is to be of the crown shape,—that first described. It grows 
very soft as it becomes warm. 

These warm brioche loaves are particularly nice to serve with 
berries and cream or with preserved fruit and cream. 


Basa.—For a large loaf of baba use three cupfuls of the paste, half 
a cupful of dried currants, one cupful of raisins and one gill of wine. 

Soak the fruit in the wine over night. In the morning work the 
fruit and wine into the paste. Butter a deep mould and put the 
paste into it. Cover and put in a warm place to rise to twice the 
original size. It will take about an hour and ahalf. Bake ina 
moderate oven for forty minutes. On taking from the oven, turn 
from the mould on a deep plate or dish, the top of the cake being 
down. Let it cool in this position. 

While the cake is cooling, make a syrup by boiling together for 
twelve minutes one cupful of sugar and three-fourths of a cupful of 
water. At the end of the twelve minutes add four tablespoonfuls 
of rum to the syrup and pour the liquid over the cake, being careful 
to wet the sides with it. Let the dish get perfectly cold and serve 
it as dessert. 

SAVARIN.—For this cake use four cupfuls of the paste, one cup- 
ful of chopped almonds, half a cupful of orange peel, cut very fine, 
and a syrup made like that for baba; substituting, however, two 
tablespoonfuls of anisette, a cordial, for the rum mentioned in the 
preceding recipe. 

Work the candied orange peel into the paste. butter a round 
cake pan thickly with washed butter and sprinkle the bottom and 
sides with the chopped almonds. Put the paste into this pan, and 
after letting it rise to double its original size, bake it in a moderate 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. On taking from the oven, turn 
out on a dish and pour the syrup over it. Serve either hot or cold 
for dessert. 

WINE CakEs.—Put three cupfuls of the paste into a deep mould 
and let it rise to double its original size. Bake for forty-five minutes. 

Boil one cupful and a half of sugar with one cupful of water for 
twelve minutes; then adda gill of sherry. When the cake is done, 
turn it out on a deep plate or dish and pour the hot syrup over it. 
Serve hot or cold. 


Small cakes are made by letting one gill of the paste rise 
to a little more than double its first height in either dariole 
moulds or individual charlotte russe moulds. Bake for twenty 
minutes; then turn out, and pour hot syrup over them. ‘lhe 
syrup may be flavored with wine, rum, orange or lemon juice, 
or with any kind of cordial. 

BRIOCHE FRITTERS.—Roll some brioche paste down to the thick- 
ness of half an inch, and, with a jagging-iron or a sharp knife, cut it 
into strips four inches long and two wide. Drop these into boiling 
fat and cook for six minutes. Drain on brown paper; then arrange 
on a warm dish and sprinkle with powdered sugar. Serve at once 
with a plentiful quantity of hot syrup flavored with fruit juice 
or wine. 

Another kind of fritter is made by rolling the paste until it is 
only a quarter of an inch thick and cutting it into large rounds with 
a plain or fancy cutter; next putting half a teaspoonful of apricot 
or some other kind of jam in the center of each round; then folding 
the edges over and sticking them with the beaten white of an egg, 
and finally frying in fat for five minutes. Serve with hot syrup. 

With the quantity of materials given a good deal of. paste 
can be made—enough for three loaves of any of the dishes 
named; so ina small family it will be wise to use only half 
the usual quantities at first. 

—Maria Parloa, 
(Copyright by Maria Parloa, All rights reserved.) 
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RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


CLOVER AND LEAF LACE—KNITTED. 


Scotch linen crochet thread. ‘Two steel needles 
No. 17 or 18. Cast on thirty-three stitches, knit 
across twice plain. 

First row—three plain, make two, seam two 
together, three plain, make two, narrow, four 
5 plain, make two, seam two together, three plain, 
make two, narrow, six plain, make one, narrow, 
make one, two plain, make two, seam two to- 
gether. 

Second row—make two, seam two together, 
thirteen plain, seam one, three plain, make two, seam two 
together, six plain, seam one, three plain, make two, seam two 
together, three plain. 

Third row—three plain, make two, seam two together, four 
plain, narrow, four plain, make two, seam two together, four 
plain, narrow, seven plain, make one, narrow, make one, two 
plain, make two, seam two together, drop off loop at end of 
needle. 

Fourth row—make two, seam two together, seventeen plain, 
make two, seam two together, nine plain, make two, seam 
two together, three plain. 

Fifth row—three plain, make two, seam two together, three 
plain, make two, narrow, make two, narrow, two plain, make 
two, seam two together, three plain, make two, narrow, make 
two, narrow, six plain, make one, narrow, make one, two 
plain, make two, seam two together. 

Sixth row—make two, seam two together, thirteen plain, 
seam one, two plain, seam one, three plain, make two, seam 
two together, four plain, seam one, two plain, seam one, three 
plain, make two, seam two together, three plain. 

Seventh row—three plain, make two, seam two, together, 
four plain, narrow, one plain, narrow, two plain, make two, 
seam two together, four plain, narrow, one plain, narrow, 
seven plain, make one, narrow, make one, two plain, make 
two, seam two together, drop loop off needle at end. 

Eighth row—make two, seam two together, nineteen plain, 
make two, seam two together, nine plain, make two, seam 
two together, three plain. 

Ninth row—three plain, make two, seam two together, nine 
plain, make two, seam two together, three plain, (make two, 
narrow,) three times, six plain, make one, narrow, make one, 
two plain, make two, seam two together, drop loop off needle. 

‘Tenth row—make two, seam two together, thirteen plain, 
seam one, two plain, seam one, two plain, seam one, three 
plain, make two, seam two together, nine plain, make two, 
seam two together, three plain. 

Eleventh row—three plain, make two, seam two together, 
nine plain, make two, seam two together, four plain, narrow, 
one plain, narrow, one plain, narrow, six plain, slip five 
stitches all over one stitch, knit it, make two, seam two 
together, drop off loop. 

Twelfth row—make two, seam two together, fifteen plain, 
make two, seam two together, nine plain, make two, seam two 
together, three plain. 

Repeat from first row, (not forgetting to drop off the loop 
at end of first row.) 


—Eva M. Niles. 


the hands, is made of a quarter of an ounce of powdered alum, the 
white of one egg, and enough bran to make a thick paste. After 
washing the hands, apply this; let it remain on the hands two or 
three minutes, and then wipe off with a dry, soft towel. Luke- 


warm water is better than hot or cold, if the skin is tender or 
inclined to chap. ; 


ATERIALS. — Finlayson, Bonsfield & Co.’s Real’ 


FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Bits OF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND FANcy. 


It is said that a person troubled with an oily face can kee» it 
clean by washing it vigorously with a towel, instead of with \is 
hands. 

Instruction and board free for three months are given to learn -rs 
at the Boston Young Women’s Christian Associations’s schoo! | or 
house servants. 

It is said that in the extreme South clothes pins are not us:(. 
There the clothing is doubled over the line and allowed to hing 
until it is dry, which, owing to the warmth of the climate, |; a 
matter of a short time. 


The Scientific American states that plush goods and all arti: ies 
dyed with analine colors, faded from exposure to light, will | ok 
bright as ever after being sponged with chloroform. The com» cr- 
cial chloroform will answer the purpose very well, and is less ex- 
pensive than the purified. 

In Bordeaux a workman may dine as follows: A large plat: of 
vegetable soup, 2 cents; a large piece of bread, 2 cents; a large 
plate of red haricot beans, 2 cents; half a plate of roast veal (‘he 
quantity being ample for an ordinary man), 4 cents ; a plate of 1 ice, 
1 cent, and half a bottle of vin. ordinaire, 4 cents. This is a good 
deal of dinner for fifteen cents. 


The poisonous properties of stockings dyed with the brilliant « ni- 
line dyes, it is said, may be rendered harmless by dipping the arti- 
cles in a bath of rubber dissolved in naphtha or some other reagent. 
This having been done, subsequent evaporation has the effec: to 
cover each fiber with a thin film of rubber, and by this means ‘he 
transfer of the coloring material from the goods to the skin is pre- 
vented. 


Corks are now made impervious by simply soaking them for 
several hours in a solution of one-half ounce glue or gelatine i) a 
mixture of three-fourths ounce of glycerine and one pint of waicr, 
treated to a temperature of about 50° Centigrade. Such corks may 
be made nearly proof against acids if dipped when very dry for ‘en 
or fifteen minutes into a melted mixture of four parts paraffine and 
one of vaseline. 


Texas has a new industry. The Clear Creek Crab Canning 
Company has been organized in Galveston County, and is doing a 
big business in catching and canning crabs. The shells are re- 
moved entire except the claws, ground ina mill, and shipped to 
France, where they are manufactured into a dentifrice. The oil that 
arises on the vats where the crabs are boiled is used in making 
soap, and is said to be equal to cocoanut oil for this purpose. ‘The 
crabs themselves are packed in five-gallon cans, and are reckoned 
good. 


The card is the epitome of civilization. A lady’s visiting card 
is representative, and implies far more than the mere data of name 
and residence. Giving you her card a lady gives with it her social 
recognition, her good-will, her remembrance, the entrée to !er 
house. The card being thus representative should stand for more 
than it oftendoes. A card is a call, and save among special frien«!s 
it is the most desirable form of a call. It implies that you are held 
in kindly regard, and that future meetings will be agreeable. !t 
does away with any possibility of mistakes, or with any awkward- 
ness or chance meetings. In fact, the card is the sign and sym}ol 
of social enlightenment, and deserves to be canonized.—Zos/. 
Traveller. 


Pine shavings are now used for stuffing purposes. At Perth in 
Hungary there is a factory where they are prepared by the aid of 
machinery and reduced to such a degree of fineness that the product 
closely resembles tow. Shavings of this kind are superior, it is 
asserted, to every other substitute for horse hair in connection wh 
upholstering purposes, alike as regards elasticity, softness, and 
durability; for bedding they are recommended on account of | \¢ 
resin contained in the wood being an effectual preventive of verm'i, 
the utility of the material in this line, especially for hospital and 
barrack purposes, having been satisfactorily tested by the German 
Government. After having been used as stuffing for some five or 
six years, the shavings can be renovated by being exposed to the 
heat of the sun or a heightened temperature, 
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Goop HousEKEEPING.,. 


CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Oricinal in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
*“WOCK O’ BAGES.” 


““Wock o’ Bages, keft for me : 


Through the house the words are ringing, 


Uttered by a lisping tongue. 
Listen, ’tis our darling singing .— 

““Wock o’ Bages, keft for me, 

*Et me hide myse’f in thee.” 


Papa in his study writing, 
As he hears the sweet refrain, 
Pauses in his work to listen ;— 
Waits to catch the words again :— 
“ Wock o’ Bages, keft for me, 
’Et me hide myse’f in thee.” 


“Wock o’ Bages, keft for me;” 
And the voice is soft and low, 
And we bend to catch the meaning, 
For the breath comes hard and slow. 
“ Wock o’ Bages, keft for me, 
*Et me hide myse’f in thee.” 


In a darkened room he lies, 

Yet the same sweet song is singing, 
And to our breaking hearts 

Peace and resignation bringing. 
““Wock o’ Bages, keft for me, 
*Et me hide myse’f in thee.” 


““Wock o’ Bages, keft for me,”— 

“Mama, sing, it,—you know how,— 
Charlie’s—dying,—mama darling,— 

Wont you—sing it—for—him—now ”’— 
“ Wock—o’—Bages,—keft—for—me,— 
*Et—me— hide—my—se’f—— in thee.” 


“ Rock of Ages cleft for me; ””— 
*Tis a mother sings it now, 
Death has marked her precious baby, 
And the damp is on his brow. 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 


**Let me hide myself in Thee,— 
Thou who hast the winepress trod ; 

Spare me yet this agony, 
He is all we have, O God! 

Father, must we drink the cup? 
Must we give our darling up?” 


**Wock o’ Bages!”’—-and our baby 
Sang the rest to Christ alone, 
As the angels tenderly 
Bore him to the great white throne. 
““Wock o’ Bages, keft for me!”’ 
And he hid himself in Thee. 


—Hans Goebel. 


Orig nal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SO FULL OF GLORY. 


Beside the tub one winter’s day, 
The washer stood and rubbed away. 
She washed and rinsed and blued and wrung, 
And round the kitchen stove she hung 
The clothes so clean and white. 


The room was small, the floor was bare, 

And Tommy, in the broken chair, 

Sat with his bow] of milk and bread, 

While through the steam their quickly sped 
A sunbeam, clear and bright. , 


The little pewter spoon it filled, 
And fearing, lest it should be spilled, 
With careful hand he gently bore 
It to his lips, for ne’er before 
Had he a drop of gold. 


Then, pulling at his mother’s gown— 
*T’ve swallowed it—the sunbeam—down. 


And now, dear mother, don’t you see 
I’m full of glory, as can be?”’ 
Were the strange words he told. 


Long weeks went by, and once again 
The mother stood, while tears of rain, 
Fell in the tub, where clothes were piled— 
For she was thinking of the child-- 

The child that went away. 


The little pewter spoon was there; 

And by her side the broken chair, 

But, through the window and the steam, 

There came no more the bright sunbeam ; 
The sky was dull and gray. 


“So full of glory!’ whispered she. 
“*Up in God’s house,”’ I know that he 
Has so much more than I can give. 
But its a weary thing to live; 

It’s all that I can bear. 


Still, many children go astray, 

And Tommy might have lost his way. 

But now the angel at the gate 

Will keep him safe, and I must wait; 
I’m sure to find him there. 


—Susan Teall Perry. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HELPING GOD. 


I sat beside the open door 
And let the breezes fan my face; 
Or idly watched along the floor 
The rustling vine in shadowed grace. 


The tears of night still trembling hung 
On all the garden’s leaf and bloom, 
And golden lilies softly swung 
Their chalices of faint perfume. 


And little Pearl, with heaven-blue eyes 
That scarce four times had met the May, 
Gazed with a wondering surprise 
On all that made the garden gay. 


I saw her sunny tresses shine 
Between the rows of hollyhocks ; 
And heard her laughter sweet and fine 
Rise from the depths of milky phlox. 


But soon I heard her baby feet, 
Like pattering drops of summer rain, 

Dash down the garden’s flower-fringed street, 
And heard her tinkling laugh again. 


She pushed my open book away, 
And climbed to her accustomed place; 
While on my arm her fair head lay 
Confidingly in perfect grace. 


“T have been helping God,”’ she said, 
So gravely that I dared not smile ; 

“You know the climbing roses red 
That blossom by the garden stile? 


“Well, they were half-way blossomed out 
And so I thought I'd help ’em some ; 

I pulled each tiny leaf about 
Until, you see, I blossomed ’em.” 


—George H. Day. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A JINGLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


A gave a party 
In Alphabet square ; 
B wore her diamonds, 
Rich, dazzling and rare ; 
D’s train was so long 
She tripped on the stair ; 
Z started so late 
He never got there! 


—Frank H. Stauffer. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


[ Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Llomes of the World..—Goov HousEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 28. 
RECIPE FOR ANGEL CAKE. 
Editor of TOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one kindly give an exact recipe for Angel Cake stating 
how it should be put together, and whether it should be baked 
quickly or not? M.A. S. 

Newport, R. I. 


inquiry No. 29. 
PREPARED INFANTS’ FOOD. 
Editor of WouseKEEPING : 
Will some one of the physicians, nurses, or druggists who read 
Goop HousEKEEPING inform me—and other mothers-—through 
its columns, as to which is the best of the prepared infants’ foods. 


A YouNnG MOTHER. 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 


Inquiry No. 30. 
KITCHEN LABOR-SAVING CONVENIENCES. 


My family have read your magazine from the beginning, with in- 
terest. Now will you please give us your ideas of a plan and de- 
tails fora convenient kitchen for an ordinary family? A number 
of your readers here are about building, and I for one would like 
to provide for my wife’s every convenience to shorten her steps, 
as she manages her own work. Will some one of your contribu- 
tors or readers give a plan with all labor-saving conveniences? 

Sr. Louts, Mo. H. H. 


GENOESE PASTRY OMISSION. 

In the recipe for Genoese Pastry in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING No. 
28, page 35, the quantity of sugar was accidentally omitted from 
the recipe for the above in last issue. The quantity required is 
five ounces. CATHERINE OWEN. 


ALMOND PASTE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you please say to “ A Subscriber,” Inquiry No. 24 in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING No. 29, that almond paste is a preparation of al- 
monds from which macaroons and many kinds of cake can be easily 
made. It is to be bought in tin boxes from all large grocers, or by 


the pound from the maker. 
CATHERINE OWEN. 


WASHING FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

“Jennie Wren,” whose Inquiry No. 27, 1 find in Goon House- 
KEEPING No. 29, may wash her flannel tennis shirts with safety 
if she will have it done according to the following directions: 
Lay the shirt in stone cold water, add hot until you can bear the 
hand comfortably, wash quickly with Ivory soap (this is excellent 
as it contains no alkali), rinse, wring, pull into shape, hang in shady 
place to dry; when dry place under heavy weights, or use an iron 
with little heat in it. Eva M. NILEs. 

EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


IN DEFENSE OF PORK. 
Eaitor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the May rst issue of your excellent magazine I read with 
much interest the article on “ Pies and Pork,” by Esther Paige, and 
was amused at her very evident abhorrence of pork, and when I 
came to these words, “ Pork is vile stuff,—pork and all that apper- 
tains thereto,—the foulest fed, the foulest bred animal eaten by 
Pagan or Christian,” I could but think of some remarks once 
made by an old physician on this same subject. 1 will quote from 
them if you will allow me, although they may be familiar to many 
of your readers: “Seta piece of fork before a lady: oh, horrible! 


Goopv HouskKEEPING. 


| the dirty, nasty, filthy stuff; give us chicken—clean, nice chicke)\. 


Now this lady certainly was no farmer’s wife or she would have «| 
served that the habits of chickens are ten times more filthy th. 
that of the hog, if it be possible. So faras fork is concerned 
food, the following rule may be safely followed: lf it agrees wi 
the stomach, which is known by its digesting without “risings,” 

it is called, its use may be continued, but if it rises, lessen | 
quantity, and if it still rises, abandon its use altogether; but it 
gests better with me than mutton, or chicken, and I have li« 
trying them for nearly fifty years. The same rule is good fo: 
articles of food. I have no doubt but that much of the pork one 
would have to dzy, zs “ foul-fed,” as Esther Paige says, but among 
the farmers in our vicinity it is surely as “clean fed and clean | ,t- 
tened”’ as the beef she speaks of, for nothing is ever given th 
but good, clean corn, or corn meal, and sweet milk which is dr: 
from the Cooly creamers twice a day. Woopsin:. 

BERKSHIRE County, MAss. 


ABOUT RUGS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to inquiry No. 25, in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING No. 20. s 
to “R. H. H.” that the size of the rug depends a good deal wu) 
the weaver, whether it is tightly or loosely woven. The form: 
preferable. 1 have one containing 160 yards, cut 3-inch wid 
is 3 yards long by 1 wide. I have another containing 100 y: 
that is only one yard square, woven by different weavers. Ii 
pieces are cut %-inch wide and not more than 2 or 3 inches |: 

a very pretty hit or miss rug will be the result. 
Mrs. C. S. Fox 

P. S.—I find Catherine Owen’s cook book zava/uable. 1 hi 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING will contain many more of her articles. « 
that she will publish another article on candies. I am very anxi 
to know how to make marsh mallows, and also to make Miss |’ar- 
loa’s “ Turkish cream” and “ walnut pudding.” 1 only wish Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING was published weeks/y, even at twice the cost. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PEACE. 


Sweet odors fill the air ; 
: The flowers are heavenly fair ; 
’ The earth holds naught of care, 
For those who love. 


Dark vapors fill the air; 
The flowers are not there ; 
The earth holds naught but care, 
For those who mourn. 


With listening ear attend ! 
Angelic accents blend, 

With what the heart doth rend, 
For those who trust. 


Dark vapors fly away; 
The perfumed breezes play ; 
Flowers shine with starry ray, 
For those who hope. 


Then hope, and trust, and love ; 
Lift tear-filled eyes above ; 

The peaceful white-winged dove, 
From heaven descends. 


—Trene 


FORMAL CALLS. 


Formal calls are one of the penances of this world, anyway. \: 
don’t want to go much and they don’t care much to have y 
come; but if you don’t go they get mad. Ina bright little b: 
called “ Crawford,” published several years ago, and we thiik 
by Mrs. Gaskell, there is a description of a young lady start 
out to make some formal calls. Her aunts caution her not tos 
more than a quarter of an hour at any place, and she asks how 
she know when it is a quarter of an hour if she is interested in 
conversation? They tell her that she must keep her mind on ‘he 
time and not allow herself to get much interested in the conve! sa- 
tion and show her ignorance of polite manners by over-staying ‘he 
conventional limits of call. Some such idea as this still seems to 
prevail.— Bucks County Intelligencer. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyokg, MAss., AND NEw York CITY, JUNE 26, 1886. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Gooo HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

This issue of Goon HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
cave the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 

when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

‘he special papers which appear in Goon HOUSEKEEPING will be written 

-essly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
tire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
ow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 

bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 


New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; | 


Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 


Goop HousSkEKEEPING. 


So far as the welfare of child~cn is concerned, is it better to 
keep house in the city or in the country? Probably no one will 
hesitate to answer at once in favor of the country, its advantages 
as a residence for the young being so manifest. Yet city life is not 
all a detriment to them; they acquire an aptness for readily doing 
almost anything that is not beyond the average power of their age; 
a receptivity of all matters that are absorbed through the senses; 
and an alertness and quickness that are foreign to country chil- 
dren. Their faculty of observation and of comprehending what 
they observe is all alive to their perceptional surroundings, and is 
accompanied by a ready adaptability to them. The city child is 
specially qualified, when old enough, for living amid a rapidity of 
details, and for a quick mental grasp of those matters that are 
more or less concrete. 

But the country, after all, is the better place for rearing children. 
In the first place, and most important of all, the country is the 
place to live in for health and physical and mental vigor. It is the 


| opinion of the Popular Science Monthly that the extreme classes 


cinnati: Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; | 


Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburz News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany: 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WiLL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 
That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 


celveud— 

Thet—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

Thet—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

Tha‘—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
itis not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 

Thet—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

Thai—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
incase of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
Communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage. in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


found in the city and not in the country, the very wealthy and the 


| very poor, are likely to bestow on their offspring a latent tendency 
| todisease. The ultra-fashionable mother, the self-indulgent father, 


hand down to their children overwrought nervous systems and weak 
physical powers, which result in early death, or more often in a life 
of protracted feebleness. Inthe lowest classes the untoward effects 
upon the children of poverty, intemperance and moral obliquity are 
incalculable. The city infants belonging to the middle classes 
often suffer because of the struggle of their parents to maintain a 
foothold in society, and to mount the steps in social life which will 
bring them distinction. What an evil inheritance will do for chil- 
dren was shown by 350 years of the health history of the reign- 
ing house of Spain. The children, though born to a kingdom and 
a crown, were cursed with an hereditary nervous taint, which 
sometimes passed over a generation only to appear again in vari- 
ous forms and intensities, as epilepsy, hypochondria, melancholia, 
mania and imbecility, till at length it extinguished the direct royal 
line. City children are deprived of the sunlight that gives vitality, 
and they are enervated by the excessive heat of summer. If they 
lived in the country, the children of the very poor would escape 
the heaviest effects of poverty, and the children of the very rich 


would find a counteraction to the evils of misused wealth. 


There is something about city life that predisposes children to 
the commission of crime. The secretary of the National Prison 
Association writes: “I looked over my list of cases which I have 
investigated personally, and find that more than four-fifths of the 
wrongdoers were born either in cities or had become residents of 
cities when very young. If you had asked, ‘as between large town 
and city and country bred children,’ I should have been obliged to 
add almost the other fifth.” In 1883, every twelfth criminal com- 
mitment by the courts of New York was either of a girl under 20 
or of a boy under 14 years of age, and at the same time there were 
thousands of children drawn from the poor and permanently lodged 
in the public correctional institutions and the fifteen or twenty 
private reformatories of the city. 

It has repeatedly been noticed that the city child has very obtuse 
ideas of property rights, a fact that is strange when we note that 
in cities the arm of the law is above and around all property ina 
conspicuous way. Country villages, where improvement has done 
away with front fences, have some need of their restoration to 
restrain the trespasses of the city children who come out for sum- 
mer living. The country child is a better respecter of property 
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rights and of personal rights. He is less an intruder; he is far less 


disposed to insult those who are passing along the street or road; 
he is more liberty loving, and decidedly more democratic, than the 
city child. The best blood in city business and professional life 
comes from country bred children. The thought and the feelings 
that lie beneath appearances and the surface of things are weak 
in the city child. The philosophers, the poets, the brainy men of 
a nation, mostly passed their youth in the country. We take from 
country children the men who manage our railways, who conduct 
our great enterprises, and who renew and increase the vital ener- 
gies that develop our industrialism. 

From a financial view, the social loss of city birth and living is 
The death rate in New York city for the five years 
preceding 1880, among children under five years of age, averaged 


enormous. 


47.06 per thousand annuaiiy; in 1880 the death rate for the same 
ages in the tenement houses of the city for the first six months 
If these children had had the average 
prospect of life, the percentage of those who would have been alive 
The 
loss of lives arising from exceptionally bad conditions surrounding 


was 65.25 per thousand. 
at twenty years of age would be respectively 14 and 32—18. 


infantile life in such a large city amounts to thousands annually, 
not only of beloved children, but of those who might have become 
valuable members of society had they been favored with country 
living. And then the children’s pleasure of living in the country. 
No one is more keenly alive to the delights of country living than 
the child. His good health brings abundant spirits, and, with suffi- 
cient growth to enable him to move freely, his muscles harden and 
he lays the foundation of a strong, elastic constitution. A volume 
could be written on the benefits that may be derived from a con- 
tact with nature. The artificial environment of the city confers 
benefits which are recognized, and it would be well for the country 
youth to get them, but, as between one place and the other, the in- 
fluence of living nearer to nature is much to be preferred. The 
city child has fewer mysteries to solve, but in the country the child 
finds many of the same kind, and is confronted by thousands of 
mysteries unknown to his less fortunate city cousin, which consti- 
tute a never ending source of investigation, knowledge, deep interest 
and mental cultivation. ‘The happiness of the child in his country 
life, his sports and his duties, and their beneficent reaction upon 
him physically, morally, emotionally and intellectually, make the 
country, as a place of residence for him, vastly more preferable 
than the city. 


LIBRARY LEAFLET. 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS! 

In the opening chapter the author Annie H. Rider, dwells upon 
the advantages of knowing “ How to Talk.” Conversation does 
not demand that one shall always be vivacious, sparkling, witty, 
fanciful, or even that one shall use beautiful language; but good 
talk does ask for heart and interest. One great fault of girls in 
conversation is touched upon, and that is slang, and what is said 
upon this point should be learned by heart by every girl who has 
any regard for herself or respect for the English.language. 

Another chapter full of meat is entitled “ How to Make the 
most of Work.” She recognizes the fact that most American girls 
of the present day scorn work, and laments the lack of sufficiently 
worthy work to engross their attention. Once all girls were taught 
how to sew. Now the sewing machine has made a good sewer a 
phenomenon. Ina chapter on “What Can I Do?” various occu- 
pations are suggested which might be made profitable, such as 
silk culture, poultry raising, preserve and pickle making. Other 
chapters are upon “What to Study,” “The Commonplace,” 
“ Moods,” “ Womanliness,” “ Girls and their Friends.” Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1. 


Goop HouskKEEPING. 
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FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
The house. 


GOOD WORDS 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is an excellent magazine. 
keepers justly prize it.—Lew/#ston (Me.) Journal. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING has been eminently successful, and rinks 
high as a home magazine.— Greenfield (Mass.) Reformer. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is to be classed among the good, }: ter. 
esting and instructive magazines.—Chicago (//1.) Inter Ocean. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING iimproves with every number. It’ 
best household magazine on our list.—A /bany (V. Y.) Journe . 


the 


It is rapidly becoming conceded that no family can do wi \iout 
that excellent magazine, Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—Philade phia 
(Pa.) Republic. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a valuable publication, and one o: the 
most sensible and practical home magazines published.—Bu. ‘ing. 
ton (Vt.) Free Press. 


The fortnightly visits of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are eager!» an- 
ticipated in the thousands of households into which it has w: 
way.— Salem (Mass.) Observer. 


i its 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most invaluable house old 
and domestic publications issued, and its writers are some o! the 
best in the country.—Chicago (///.) Sun. 


Every household would be improved by reading that admirble 
magazine, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and economy as well as {iste 
and comfort promoted.—A /éany (NV. Y.) Press. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING is one of the most valuable home mvntb- 
lies that we know of. It is excellent in matter, clean and puie in 
its teachings, and attractive in appearance.—Amorville (7) 11.) 
Methodist. 


The phenomenal success of GooD HOUSEKEEPING proves con- 
clusively how wisely its publishers took the “sense of the times” 
in establishing a magazine for the ‘“ Homes of the world.”—Bo.:/on 
(Mass.) Commonwealth. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING is the title of a most valuable fortnig\itly 
magazine, issued by Clark W. Bryan & Co.,at Holyoke, Mass., 
and New York City. It abounds in matters of interest to every 
house.— Ausland (Vt.) Herald. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a most excellent fortnightly magazine, 
conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of the Houselild. 
It is wholesome and gives a great many useful hints and directions, 
sensible and helpful every way.—Hartford (Ct.) Secretary. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, that excellent magazine, issued every 
other week by Clark W. Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., and New 
York City, is a great boon to housekeepers, as it contains sugyes- 
tions on every subject relating to home.—A/bany (NV. Y.) /’ress 
and Knickerbocker. 


That valuable publication, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, is a family 
magazine conducted in the interest of the Higher Life of the House- 
hold. It aims to help young housekeepers who do not kiiow 
enough, and old ones who do not know too much. Publishe: in 
good style, has contributions from popular writers, is well balai ced 
and well sustained in all its departments, and should be in every 
household.—Go/dsboro (N. C.) Critic. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a magazine that is well nigh indispen- 
sable in any house. It is published fortnightly by Clark W. Bi yan 
& Co., Holyoke, Mass., and New York City. The amount of p ac- 
tical, sensible, timely information crowded into its neatly pri:‘ed 
pages would be astonishing did the reader note the number of : 'st- 
class contributions regularly represented in its columns. T'! cre 
are few publications that will, in a few numbers, so speedily re‘ urn 
to the subscriber value far in excess of the price.—Lowed/ (M/..55.) 
Courter. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


+~HE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 


She does not work, she does not paint 
kensington patterns odd and quaint; 

\ crazy-quilt she ne’er hath made, 

\or stork on tidy yet essayed. 


She cannot boast a cultured ear ; 
cthoven’s symphonies, I fear, 
She'd call a bore, nor care one bit 
What Mrs. Gundy said of it. 


Se does not poke her elbows out, 
(ry paint her lips in scarlet pout, 
(Gr smoke her eye-brows to a curve 
As fascinating lure to serve. 


Se does not wear her sleeves so tight 
She has to set her hat aright 

hic fore she gets inside her dress 

(\s fashionable dames confess. ) 


She’s fond of horses and of big 
And noble dogs; no canine prig 
©: bloated and conceited pug 

To lie upon esthetic rug. 


She never could be bought or sold; 

IIlcr love is worth a nation’s gold. 

Avd who the favored one? Ah, well, 

*l would seem like boasting should I tell. 


—C. H. Thayer. 


A SUNBEAM. 
(Republished by request.) 
\ few days since, I saw a child— 
A little child at play, 
Whose long-lashed lids at times quite hid 
His laughing eyes of gray. 


lsut soon the toys were cast aside 
For something newer still— 

\ bright, bright sunbeam shone across 
The open window sill. 


As working hard, with hands outstretched 
This glitt’ring toy to hold, 
Ile fretted sore that on the sill 
Still danced the wished for gold. 


Now do not grieve my little man 
While young your lesson came, 

Many chase sunbeams all through life 
Though fruitless is the game. 


Ellis L. Mumma. 


THE BALLADE OF LIGHT HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 
Tis « subtly sweet suggestive phrase, 
But the simple soul who is lured thereby, 
Will ind a sorrow for many days. 
In secret oft will he moan and sigh, 
And vote the thing a tremendous lie ; 
For it means this phrase that sounds so fair, 
A world of trouble and toil and care; 
Anc a wild distracting wish to go 
Away from it soon and anywhere; 
I speak of the things whereof I know. 


It means all little transparent ways, 

To hide away from the common eye, 
The fact that your bread and butter days, 

In your desk, that you bake and boil and fry, 
Ina single dish; it means to try 

To hang your garments the best you wear, 
Ina folding-bed, that lost despair 
Of honest souls ; and bitterest blow, 


It means a kitcheny-parlor air, 
I speak of the things whereof I know. 


It means to shrink neath the stern amaze, 
Of the lordly butcher’s and baker’s eye, 
Apologizing in meek dispraise, 
For your modest wants ; to rave or sigh, 
Over the fangs of the boughten pie. 
*Tis to pray a strong heaven-reaching prayer, 
For the meal a man pronounces “ square,” 
And to be once more in life below, 
Free from this peace-destroying snare, 
I speak of the things whereof I know. 
ENVoy. 
Ye who are tempted this life to share, 
Pause ere ye enter the tiger’s lair, 
Consider the truth I fain would show; 
For with hand on heart I firmly swear, 
I speak of the things whereof I know. 


--Carlotta Perry. 


PHILIP, MY KING. 


“* Who bears upon his baby brow the round and top of 
sovereignty.” 
Look at me with thy large, brown eyes, 
Philip, my King. 
For round thee the purple shadow lies 
Of babyhood’s regal dignities. 
Lay on my neck thy tiny hand 
With love’s invisible sceptre laden, 
I am thine Esther, to command 
Till thou shall find thy queen hand-maiden, 
Philip, my King. 


Oh, the day when thou goest a-wooing, 
Philip, my King! 
When those beautiful lips are suing, 
And some gentle heart’s bars undoing, 
Thou dost enter, love-crowned and there 
Sittest all glorified ! rule kindly, 
Tenderly, over thy kingdom fair 
For we that love, ah! we love so blindly 
Philip, my King! 


I gaze from thy sweet mouth up to thy brow 
Philip, my King; 
Ay, there lies the spirit, all sleeping now 
That may rise like a giant to make men bow 
As to one God-throned amidst his peers ; 
My Saul, than thy brethren higher and fairer 
Let me behold thee in coming years! 
Yet thy head needeth a chaplet rarer 
Philip, my King! 


A wreath, not of gold, but palms, one day, 
Philip, my King; 

Thou, too, must tread, as we tread, a way 
Thorny and bitter and cold and gray ; 
Rebels within thee, and foes without 

Will snatch at thy crown. But go on, glo- 

rious, 
Martyr, yet monarch! till angels shout, 
As thou sittest at the feet of God victorious 
Philip, the King!” 
—Miss Muloch. 


BEATING INTO THE HARBOR. 


Beating into the harbor, 

When the cloud-dimmed sun is low, 
And over the stormy waters 

The gull and the petrel go; 

With sails all torn and rifted, 

And cordage wrecked and gone, 
The worn ship seeks a haven— 
Dismantled, spent, forlorn. 


Strained hull and ruined cargo— 


At the evening's stormy close, 


Beating into the harbor, 

The weary vessel goes; 

Thankful to make the home-lights, 
Though only a pitiful wreck 

Of the ship that sailed so proudly 
With snowy spars and deck. 


Beating into the harbor— 
© weary, shipwrecked soul, 
Lost hopes, lost joys, lost powers, 
Wide come of the wished-for goal ; 
Over the bar gleam brightly 
The holy city’s lights— 
And thy storm-tossed bark, with rapture, 
The Heavenly Pilot sights ! 
—Helen Chase. 


| 
| 
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THE LOOM SONG. 


Flying, flying, to and fro, 

Backward and forward my shuttles go. 
Thrice in a second within the shed 

| Of the warp is laid the filling thread. 

| To the beating reed the heddles sing, 

And the iron frames in chorus ring. 

Warp and weft; while round and round 
The turning beam the web is wound. 

In triumph strain, in a march that plays 
Through the ringing clamor of ringing days, 
While captive Nature turns the wheel, 

The notes are struck on cords of steel. 

And this is the song of the busy room : 
“The triumph of art is the fruit of the loom.” 


Flying, flying, to and fro, 

Backward and forward my shuttles go. 
Scarcely three score years have flown, 
But a town has flourished, a city grown 
Since first the pearls of the northern hills 
Sped my song in the echoing mills. 
Now to the strength of the captive stream 
Is added the giant arm of steam. 
Higher and higher the strain has soared, 
Wealth in the lap of art has poured. 
Law and order and learning meet, 
Business throbs in the busy street. 
Rise homes of comfort and spires that tell 
The temples of worship. All is well. 


Flying, flying, to and fro, 

Backward and forward my shuttles go. 
“Dwell in the lay,” oh shuttle mine! 
Pause one beat in the cadence line! 

There were days when my song was still, 
Days of dread, when each silent mill 
Stared from its windows and only saw 

The fear and sorrow born of war; 

Saw men who had walked their busy floors 
Marching away from their closed doors, 
With stern, set faces to join the strife, 

To battle and die for the nation’s life. 

To write on the future yet to be— 

‘** Labor is loyal, it shall be free.” 


Flying, flying, to and fro, 
Backward and forward my shuttles go. 
Fifty years my song I have sung 
Since the natal bells of the city wrung. 
And that song to-day is a song of pride, 
For in every land, on the ocean wide, 
Its name is known; in every mart 
-Is stored the products of its art; 
And where the record of men you find 
With sword or pen, with voice and heart, 
Lowell has there an honored part. 
By busy mills, that sing and sing, 
| By engine stroke and anvil’s ring, 
It has writ in fabric, and steel, and wood— 
“ Art is the handmaid of human good.” 


W. Thompson. 
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Good HouUSEKEEPING. 


SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 
(Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


The approaches to our great food depots have been, the past weck, 
through sidewalks lined with stands, covered with crimson berries. 
There has been a glut of strawberries of all kinds and sizes, from the 
small, hulled, pointed Hackensack berry to the large *‘ Sharpless,” with 
its green tip. All the booths have been trimmed with Jacqueminot 
roses, of which there is a great abundance brought in from country gar- 
dens. New Jersey cherries, Georgia, California, and hot-house peaches, 
with southern goose plums, currants and mangoes, swell the fruit display 
and testify to a prolific yield. 

FISIL. 

There has been and is at present a heavy supply of Restigouche salmon, 
which is now at its maximum of excellence. It costs 25 cents a pound 
when the whole fish is purchased, and 30 cents a pound for middle cuts. 
Bluefish are not plentiful, but a large incoming of them is predicted ina 
week’s time; they are 20 cents a pound. Weakfish are not arriving in a 
quantity to satisfy the demand; they are in sizes weighing from half a 
pound to six pounds,—the former costing to cents and the latter 15 cents 
a pound. Kingfish are unreliable in their appearance, some days none 
arriving; they improve daily, being at their best at midsummer; they 
cost 28 cents a pound. Fresh mackerel are running out; large ones are 
18 cents each, and small ones 15 cents. The shad supply is coming prin- 
cipally from Maine; roe shad are 55 cents each. Market cod are 6 cents 
a pound; live cod are very scarce, because, as the warm season advances, 
they do not arrive in prime condition in the wells of vessels, so they are 
killed when they are caught, which makes them “market cod;” cod 
steaks (the center cuts) are 8 cents a pound. Haddock is 6 cents, and 
halibut 16 and 18 cents a pound. Boston lobsters, ready boiled and for- 
warded the same day, are preferred, because, being steamed in the water 
from which they are taken, their flavor is improved; they are 12 cents a 
pound; live lobsters are 10 cents. Flounders and blackfish are ro cents 
a pound. Spanish mackerel are continually fluctuating in price, from 
38 to yo cents a pound; Sheepshead are 18 cents a pound, and porgies 
are 8 and ro cents a pound. Whitebait cost 35 cents, and sea bass 8 to 
12 cents a pound. Long Island cultivated brook trout are So cents a 
pound; frozen Canada trout are 35 cents a pound; green salmon trout 
are 12% cents, and fresh-caught whitefish are 15 cents a pound. Green 
turtle are 20 cents a pound. Hard shell crabs cost $3.50 a hundred. Soft 
shell crabs are arriving large and fat from New Jersey coast inlets; they 
are $1 and $1.25 a dozen. Crayfish are very scarce, and $4 a hundred. 
Frogs’ legs are 45 cents a pound. Crab meat, picked, is 45 cents a pound. 

SALTED AND SMOKED FISH. 

Boneless cod in five pound boxes is 1o cents a pound, in forty pound 
boxes it sells for 7 cents a pound. Smoked salmon is 25 cents a pound, 
and smoked Oregon salmon is 50 cents a pound. Some dealers are put- 
ting up large smoke houses to cure these fish by the quick process. 
Smoked haddock is 12% cents a pound, smoked shad are 25 cents a 
pound, smoked sturgeon and smoked halibut are 20 cents a pound, Fin- 
nan haddies are 12 cents a pound, Yarmouth bloaters and kippered 
herring cost 50 cents, and Dutch herring yo cents a dozen. Extra large 
smoked mackerel are 20 and 25 cents a pound. Salted shad-roes are 25 
cents a pair. ‘Tongues and sounds are 15 cents a pound. English sprats 
are ro cents a bunch. Pickled lobster is 25 cents a pound. 

MEATS, 

The prices of small meats-is somewhat less than since Spring came in. 
Spring lamb sells for 26 cents a pound for hindquarters and 23 cents for 
forequarters. Spring lamb chops cost 50 cents a pound; racks uncut are 
4o cents a pound. Loin veal is 20 and 22 cents a pound. Leg veal is 25 
cents, and racks are 18 cents a pound. Breast and shoulder veal are 16 
cents a pound. Sweetbreads cost from $2 to $4a dozen. Tripe is 6 and 
8 cents a pound. Ox palates are 8 and 10 cents a pound; liver is 8 and 10 
cents a pound. Fresh tongues are 60 and 75 cents each. Kidneys are 1o 
and 12 cents each. Hearts are 15 and 20 cents each. Ox tails are $1a 
dozen. Calves’ tongues are $1 a dozen. Mutton kidneys are 3 cents 
each. Calves’ heads are 35 and 4o cents each. Calves’ haslets are 40 
cents each. Calves’ brains are 5 and ro cents a pair. Prices of Winter 
lamb, mutton, and beef remain as last quoted. There is some very 
choice mutton in market, which is genuine imported, from English 
Southdowns. The superior flavor of this mutton is attributed to the 
aromatic plants which abound among the pastorage of the Highlands 
on which sheep feed. Many hills in Wales are covered with wild 
thyme, and in the Highlands “‘ Lady’s mantle” abounds. Pork has de- 
clined somewhat; smoked and fresh hams are 13 cents a pound; corned 
ham is 12 cents a pound; Cincinnati hams are 14 cents a pound, and 
Westphalia hams are 32 cents a pound. Smoked breakfast bacon is 12 


| 
| 


cents, and English and boneless bacon are 14 cents a pound. |resh 
roasting pork and pork chops are 11 cents a pound, Corned pork js yo 
cents, and larding pork 12 cents a pound. Both “country” and 
Western sausages are 12 cents a pound. Fresh spareribs are 8 cents, 
and corned spareribs are 7 cents a pound. Both covered and ‘resh 
hocks are 6 cents. Smoked shoulders are 8 cents, and pickled show ders 
are 7 cents a pound. Lard is 10 cents, and leaf lard 9 cents a pound, 


POULTRY AND GAME. 

Spring chickens are now selling by the pound instead of the pair, 
Those from Philadelphia weighing three and four pounds to the pai 
cost 50 cents a pound. Boston goslings weighing 4 and 5 pounds cach 
are the delicacy of the market. These are hatched in kitchens two 
wecks earlier than when they are raised outside; they are fatten d by 


the fire for six weeks and then sent to market. They are 35 \cntsa 
pound. Spring ducklings weigh from 4 to 8 pounds each and are 3) cents 
a pound. Frozen ducks are 22 cents and frozen geese are 20 ‘ents a 
pound. Philadelphia roasting chickens (hatched last winter) are 2» cents 
a pound. Capons are 35 cents a pound and weigh 10 pounds cach, 
Bucks’ county fowls are finer and lower in price than ever known befor 


at this season; they are 15 cents a pound. 
20 cents and prime turkeys are 18 cents a pound. Philadelphia 
are $3 and $4a dozen. Domestic pigeons are $3. adozen. Englis! snipe 
and golden plover are $3 adozen. Grass plover cost $2.50 adozen. Doe 
birds are $9 a dozen. Reed birds are $1.50 a dozen and Canada bunting 
called Ortolan Ordinaire in the restaurants, are $1 a dozen. Ptarinigar 
bring $1 a brace. English pheasants are $4 a brace. Scotch growse are 
$2 a brace. 


Vermont mutton turkeys are 
juabs 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 

The finest creamery butter is 25 cents a pound. The best dairy butter 
is 22 and 25 cents a pound. For qualities of keeping prime, dairy butter 
is considered better than creamery, but the latter has a fine, delightful 
flavor. Cooking butter costs from 10 to 15 centsa pound. Eggs have 
not been known to be so low-priced at this season since 1878, when quo 
tations were even lower. They are very plentiful, coming from Canada 
and the western states. They cost from 12 to 13 cents a dozen whulesale 
and from 16 to 20 cents a dozen retail. Duck eggs are jo cents a dozen. 

VEGETABLES. 

An abundance of potatoes from Bermuda, Savannah, Norfo!\ and 
Charleston has dampened the sale of old potatoes, but has not caused 
their prices to decline materially. Scotch Magnums are $1.75 ani! $2 a 
barrel. Burbanks cost $1.50 and $1.75 a barrel. The new potatoes from 
Bermuda will keep in prime condition very much longer than othc: new 
potatoes. They cost from $5 to $5.50 a barrel. Savannah Rose are th 
next best, bringing from $6.50 to $5 a barrel. Norfolk potatocs and 
Charleston * Chile-reds ” are $3.50 and $4a barrel. They are go cents a 
half peck and Bermuda potatoes are 50 cents a half peck. Asparagus vf 
superior quality is arriving from Red Bank, New Jersey; it is put wp it 
bunches weighing from 2to 10 pounds. The former cost 25 cents an 
the latter $1.25 a bunch. Norfolk string beans are 15 cents a smal! cas 
ure. Long Island green peas are 25 cents a half peck. Florida to: 
cost from 12 to 25 cents a quart. Charleston cucumbers cost from 2 to § 
cents each. Bermuda onions are 13 cents a quart. Lettuce is 2 «nd 5 
cents a bunch. Kadishes are 1 cent a bunch. Cauliflowers cost [: 
to 4o cents a head. Spinach is 15 cents a half peck. Mint is 3 cents, 
and watercresses 5 cents a bunch. New Long Island beets are 10 and 12 
cents a bunch. New carrots and turnips are 8 cents a bunch. Mus! 
rooms are 60 centsa pound. Hot-house mushrooms are not prime a 
this season. Sweet ball peppers are 5 cents each. Sweet potatves are 
60 cents a peck. Florida cabbages bring from 3 to 10 cents each. Fresh 
okra is large and 20 cents a quart. 


iatoes 


15 


FRUIT. 

Cherries, apricots, peaches, and cherry-currants are arriving from Cal: 
fornia. The cherries are black, red and white oxharts and cost 50 cents 
a pound. New Jersey cherries bring from 12 to 15 cents a pound. Apr 
cots are sweet and abundant, costing from 30 to 40 cents a quart. Hot 
house peaches bring from $6 to $9 a dozen. California peaches cost 
from So cents to $1.50 a dozen. Georgia peaches are from 4o to 60 cents 
adozen. Georgia goose plums sell for from 30 to 40 cents a box cuntail- 
ing 18. Strawberries have been so plentiful that it is estimated that a 
million and a half quarts a day come in from the South and localities 
near by. The small Hackensack berry, which is brilliant in color and 
exceedingly sweet, is sent in the old-fashioned cup-baskets with hu!!s oll. 
There are 8 of these baskets to a quart, which is 25 cents. Bergen county, 
New Jersey, berries are ro and 15 cents a quart. Hot-house grapes are 
very handsome and cost $1.50 and $2a pound. Mangoes are in market 
and cost $1 a dozen. Pineapples cost from 20 to 30 cents each. Four 
pound boxes of California currants cost $1.25. 
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TRUESHAPPINESS 


ADVERTISIN 


NOVELTIES SENT FREE on Receipt of Retun 


In order to advertise SAPOLIO more widely than ever, we will send any one of the following articles, (of 
course containing our advt.) on receipt of a tWo cemt stamp for return postage. 
&@ PLEASE WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS DISTINCTLY.-@u 
MEINOES —A full set of Wooden Dominoes—very neat. 


DO 
CRAZY PATCH WORK 


.— A sample sheet of patterns in colors, with nearly 200 stitches of the simplest 
but most effective character. Very valuable to ladies interested in making crazy patchwork. 

AN EASY ‘TASK.—An illustrated alphabet in book form—16 pages, neatly executed. 
excellent series of studies in outline drawing for the children. 


It furnishes an 


WH AT IS S$ APOLIO ) I: is asolid handsome cake of housecleaning soap, which has 


no equal for all scouring purposcs except the laundry. To 


use it is to value it. 


What will Sapolio do? Why, it wiilclean paint, make oil-cloths 
bright, and give the doors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 
grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. 
with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 
the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. 


It will take the 
You can scour the knives and forks 
The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even 
One cake 


will prove all we say. Beaclever little housckeeper and try it. Beware of imitations, 


There is but one Sapolio. 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., New York. 


For Liver 


And Kidney complaints, the safest and 


most eflicacious medicine is Aycr’s Sar- 


saparilla, **I was greatly troubled with 
loss of appetite, oppressive weakness, 
severe pain in the small of my back, and 
had all the symptoms of a serious de- 


rangement of the Liver and 


Kidneys. A 


few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla com- 
pletely restored my health. —John Wylie, 


88 Moody st., Lowell, Mass. 


Disease 


Of the Liver yields readily to the cura- 
tive powers of Aycr‘s Sarsaparilla. For 
several years I suffered from Liver Com- 
plaint, accompanicd with severe head- 
aches, pains in the back and side, and 
difficulty of breathing. I was unable to 
work, and continued so until I took 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using this 
medicine, a short time, I was entirely 
cured. — Fred. J. Hoppe, Kewannee, Wis. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


OODHOLME’S 


DOMESTIC 


CYCLOPADI 


What Good Housekeeping says, Jan 23,86. 


“In completeness, in reliability, in scope 
and in usetulness, this Cyclopedia is un- 


questionably without a peer; it is a whole 


library in one volume.’’ Copies sent care- 


d 
fully boxed and packed, by express, ye 
paid. Descriptive circulars will be mailed on 
application. C. A. MONTGOMERY & Co., I 


Publishers, 7 Murray St., New York. 


Gold Medal, New Orleans, 


1884-5. 


The finest a ae of powdered Chocolate. Es- 
e 


pecially desirab 
Vverage, requiring no boiling. 
your grocer, we will sam 

H. O. WILBUR & SONS, 


as an anti-dyspeptic, invigoratin: 
If not to be had o 


le tin for 4oc. 
Mfrs., Phila. 


COMFORT’S 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


BEST SPISES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


‘*WOOD’S” PURE 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


MARK 


6 THOS. WOOD & 0O., BOSTON. 


HOW TO GROW |Sent Free! 


E. D, PUTNEY, 
And Other Fruits, Brentwood, N. Y 


BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES. 


Methods for 


STRAWBERRIES | pesiencea, 


A POTENT PREVENTIVE.—* PackEr’s PINE 
TAR Soap, daily used with warm water for bathin 
infants and by other persons who, from delicateness of 
skin, or who are otherwise predisposed to skin dis- 
eases—particularly with regard to the various forms of 
seborrhcea, eczema, and tinea of the scalp (to which 
young children are most liable)—is a potent prevent- 
ive. It is also an efficacious remedy in the treatment 
of such diseases. Moreover, in the prevention and 
treatment of psoriasis, which in one form or another is 
the most common and obstinate of all skin diseases to 
which adults are liable, it is particularly valuable; and 
for removing and preventing the disagreeable odor of 
sweaty feet, we know of no means so agreeable and 
at the same time so efficacious.”—7 he Sanitarian, 
New York, May, 1886. 

rPACKER'S TAR SOAP 
All druggists, 25 ets. per cake, or mailed post-paid. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. Acdress 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE RAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO.,621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. 


PURE DYE, 


SORTED 25 CTS. PER. OUNCE 


A full assortment of above as well as of the cele- 
brated EUREKA KNITTING SILK, WASH 


ETCHING SILK and ART EMBROIDERY 


FILOSENE for \ 
For sale by first-class dealers. Trade supplied by 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


[AL 
THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For young or Delicate Children. A sure preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


It has been the positive means of saving many lives 
where no other food would be retained. Its basis is 
SuGAR OF MILK, the most important element of 
mothers’ milk. . 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane Sugar, 
and therefore does not cause sour stomach, irritation, 
or irregular bowels. 

It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods, 

Sold by Druggists—25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. Send for 
pamphlet giving important medical opinions on the 
nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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MARKETS IN PARIS. 


The Paris markets are probably the finest in the world. The 
Halles Centrales were built on the model of the Crystal Palace, 
and though the other markets in the various quarters of Paris are 
not so large and so fine, they are all managed on the same princi- 
ples, and are examples of what can be done when a people have 
an inkling that they are a real society, and that the common good 
is the truest way of arriving at the individual good. 

In lying awake at night I always found that the only time out of 
the 24 hours in which there was absolute silence in Paris was about 
2 o'clock in the morning. Shortly after this hour the market 
wagons began to pass on their road to the Halles Centrales, where 
they arrive about 3 A.M. They are there unloaded by a regiment 
of nearly 500 porters, called “les forts de la Halle,” and who are 
only admitted after their physical capacity and moral character 
has been found satisfactory. The greatest care is taken to prevent 
bad goods from being sold. The inspectors weigh and test every 
pound of butter. ‘The annual consumption of eggs in Paris is said 
to reach the fabulous number of 250,000,000. Those brought into 
the market are each inspected, and similar care is exercised over 
the meat; whatever is condemned is covered with quicklime and 
buried. The butchers’ shops in Paris are models of cleanliness 
and good order, and instead of making difficulties about small 
joints you are readily served with any amount you require. There 
are many reasons for this great superiority if compared with the 
same sort of shops in London—the markets, the supervision of the 
authorities, the great economy of French housekeeping, and the 
practice among Parisian housekeepers of doing their own market- 
ing.—Good Words. 


COOKS AND THEIR CHARACTERS. 


They appear to have an odd way of doing things in Berlin with 
regard to the characters of domestic servants. I am informed by 
one who has resided in that eminently conservative city for some 
10 years that his wife once ventured to discharge a cook after sub- 


mitting to a long course of depredations at this domestic’s hands. | 


It is the custom there to write the character of the servant in a 
book which all servants are obliged to keep. My informant in this 
instance ventured to inscribe the statement that dishonesty was 
the reason of dismissal. A few days after the discharged domestic 
appeared with a policeman, who said that the character must be 
altered, as it would be impossible for the woman to get another 


place if the truth remained in the book. It was thought prudent to | 
accede to the demand of the myrmidon, as it appears that six days’ | 


imprisonment is the penalty for the slightest remonstrance to one | home and abroad, and to-day it looks as though the prestige won in ‘he 


| past was destined to be largely added to in time tocome. In July they 
| will issue a complete book on art needlework, a description of which 
| will be found in their advertisement in this paper. 


of these officials. This fact—for it really is a fact—shows what a 
protection to employers this German book system is.—London 
Truth. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


A delicious and wholesome article of confectionery is the genu 
“Original Philadelphia Caramel,” made by S. C. Hersey & Co., Bost \», 
Mass., and sold by confectioners. 

We want our readers all to peruse what General Passenger Ag: t 
Tuttle, of the Boston and Lowell Railroad, has to say in our advertis ig 
columns. It will make you think you are on the shores of that beaut. | 
Lake Winnipesauk¢ce, or among the grand old White or Franconia Mo (- 
tains, to read his book. 

That favorite summer line, the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, }:,s 
recently issued an elegant book of about 120 pages containing stril, ng 
illustrations from drawings of one of our best known artists. This | ne 
runs to those popular resorts: Ballston Spa; Round Lake; the A«jj- 
rondacks, Saratoga, Lakes George, Placid and Champlain, Eliza!) th- 
town, etc. Mr. J. W. Burdick, the popular general passenger agen: at 
Albany, N. Y., will mail, upon application, lists of hotels and board \g- 
houses and a copy of the hand-book referred to above, maps, time-ta! |cs, 
etc., on reteipt of 5 cents for postage. 


Cocoa AND CHOCOLATE.-~Among the agreeable and thoroughly harm- 
less drinks, which by their constitution may almost be accounted fds 
as well, are those resultant from the use of the seeds found in the great 
fruit of the tropical ¢heobrema cacao. These seeds or beans, when crus)ied, 
purified, and prepared in various ways, give the large series of beverazes 
known generally as cocoa or as chocolate, which, while they have al! the 
same fundamental qualities, still vary in flavor, strength and effect, ac- 
cording to their manner of preparation in the manufactory or the kitc!en. 
Some are bitter, some sweet, some possess the taste of spices, but al! «re 
strengthening, refreshing, and ever exhilarating. Much, however, le- 
pends on the care with which the bean is broken and ground, upon the 
proper relation between the various elements preserved in the extract, 
and the purity of the sugar and spices added, and the consumer should 
always require the guaranty of a responsible house, such as that carricd 
in the mere name of Messrs. H. O. Wilbur & Sons, of Philadelphia, t\\at 
such grade as he prefers is honestly prepared and delivered in full weig iit. 
—Boston Beacon. 

M. Heminway & Sons, silk company, of 78 Reade street, New York 
and Watertown, Ct., were awarded the medal of superiority by the last 
American Institute Fair for their exhibit of pure dye knitting silk, Japan 
etching silk, and skein and spool embroidery silk and floselle. Forty 
years ago this business was founded under the above style by Mr. \. 
Heminway, and it is said that he was the first to introduce spool silks to 
take the place of skeins. The ‘‘ Sublime” quality of spool silk and 
button-hole twist made by the company are said to take precedence of 
every other kind. As long ago as 1855 the house took the silver me:al 
at the American Institute fair--the highest prize given—for sewing »/k 
on spools and embroidery silk, and in 1857 carried off the special la:ge 
silver medal. Since then many other prizes have been won, bot!) at 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘The Book of Berkshire. 


ILLUSTRATING AND DESCRIBING THE HILLS AND HOMES OF BERKSHIRE. 


WHERE THEY ARE, WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHY THEY ARE DESTINED TO BECOME THE MOST 
CHARMING AND DESIRABLE HOMES IN AMERICA. 


This book contains some Three Hundred Square Duodecimo Pages, and over Forty Illustrations. 


Sold on the cars, steamboats and on the news stands, not only in Berkshire, but at all the summer resorts and principal places of ‘he 
country at the following prices: 


Paper Cover, 50 Cents. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


Bound in Leatherette, 75 Cents. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of Price. 


Great Barrington and. Holyoke, Mass. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 239 BROADWAY, ROOM 18. 
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PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PuBLisHErs. 
Crark W. BRYAN. D. H. SACKETT. W. R. Bryan. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
239 BROADWAY, CORNER OF PARK PLACE, Room 18. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


NEw York CIty. 


HOLYOKE, Mass. JUNE 26, 1886. 


post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a fuli year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 


FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.) 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


1.—“‘ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
lbare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—“ COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.—“ TWENTY-Six Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, IIlu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4.—“ DomEsTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—* THE CoTraGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, [I- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—* ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—* Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Linding. This book and “Camp Cookery,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.—‘* First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “Camp CooKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


9-—Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘‘ ICE CREAM AND CAKEs,”’ a handsome 
r2mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

to.—* Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
COOKING ;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “ Comments and 
Criticism.” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—* THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—‘ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.—WoOMAN’sS HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


Goop HousEeEKEEPING. 


15.—Three copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln s ‘‘ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


16.—Six copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of ‘*‘ WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


17.—Twenty copies of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’s UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List Il. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 

18.—‘‘ CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—** CHOICE DISHES at SMALL Cost,”’ by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 


21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 


” 


” 


22.—**‘ NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “‘ Jenny June;”’ 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

23.—** LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY WorK,” by “Jenny June;” 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—* WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD Know,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—“‘THE USAGES OF THE Sest Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette. by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes. and suggestions for Christmas. 

27-—“ HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 


28.—‘*GOLDEN DEEDs,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the * HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-“* The Secret of a Clear Head;”’ 2,-‘* The Secret of a Good Memory ;” 
Sleep and Sleeplessness;”’ 4,-‘*Common Mind Troubles; ”’ 5,-‘* In 
Case of Accident; ” 6,-“ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


30.—‘* A Boy’s WorKSHOP ;”’ 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
31.—*A YeEAR’s CooKERrY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


32.—“‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIkRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” “The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘In Case of 
Accident,”’ ‘* How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


33—A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, ctc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34.—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 

35.—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 


36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, tu hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 


37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 

38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN. 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 
ribbons which are also sent. 


39.—“‘ KENSINGTON AND LusTRE PAINTING,” ‘KENSINGTON EM- 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,”’ ‘NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


4°.—Comprises a Duster- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-Bag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worked and 
made up. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a household publication of the highest 
order.—Norwich (Ct.) Bulletin. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is so full of good things that not an article 
should be overlooked.—Lowe// (Mass.) Courier. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is full of interesting and instructive 
reading.—Baltimore (Ma.) Episcopal Methodist. 


If Goop HousEKEEPING cost double, no housekeeper could 
afford to be without it—J/7/ford (Delaware) News. 


No head of a family can do without that excellent magazive, 
Goop HouseEKEEPING.—Philadelphia (Penn.) Republic. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a model publication for the feminine 
world, and is worth double its cost.—Zowe// (Mass.) Vox Popu!i. 


We know of no publication in the United States that can equal 
Goop HOousEKEEPING for a high-toned household magazine.— 
Augusta (Me.) Age. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is in every respect the magazine that 
the name implies and no family can afford to be without it—J///- 
Jord (Mass.) Gazette. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a journal of high literary merit, and no 
family possessing it can fail to be benefited by its suggestions.— 
Albany Y.) Press. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is laden with a great variety of good 
things suited to every taste, and is indeed the housekeepers’ friend. 
Boston (Mass.) Times. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING’s bill of fare is capital. The progress of 
this handsome and entertaining magazine in public favor is rapid 
and permanent.—Syvacuse (NV. Y.) Herald. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most readable magazines 
that comes to our office. The articles are all short, bright and 
well calculated to improve the housekeeping of the land.—A /bany 
¥.) Post. 


One of the best of magazines for housekeepers is Goop Housr- 
KEEPING. Every number contains valuable hints on cooking, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, manners, domestic sanitation, house- 
hold decoration and similar topics.—Chicago (//1.) Journal. 


Every page of Goop HouSEKEEPING is filled with entertaining 
or instructive reading. Many hints on all household subjects are 
contained in the various articles, and the ideas advanced and 
recipes given are all of the most economical and practicable.—Avw 
Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 


A perusal of Goop HOUSEKEEPING twice a month makes un- 
necessary the services of a trained nurse, shows how perfect bread 
can be made by anybody, informs one of all novelties in fare for 
the dinner table and gives quality and prices of staple articles. 
Every housewife ought to have Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—A 
(Ct.) Sentinel. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING presents to its readers an immense 
amount of original and interesting matter relating to that impor- 
tant vocation of housekeeping. Every woman can derive from this 
excellent publication hints and suggestions which if adopted will 
certainly contribute largely to elevate and improve the home life.— 
Boston (Mass.) Commonwealth. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has commenced its third volume. This 
admirable family magazine at the start demonstrated its right to 
exist and it has since proved itself worthy of a place among the 
better class of periodicals. Its staff of contributors is a strong 
one, and the lessons it teaches are practical and interesting and 
cover every department of household economy.—Boston (Mas:.) 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


y ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LAD LES ! S: FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


EAL BRUSHES 
[rence BRUSH 


Long wanted by all wearing Artificial Teeth. 
| WITH THIS BRUSH ANY PLATE CAN BE PERFECTLY CLEANSED. 
All breaking down of Bristles prevented. 
Will outlast several ordinary Brushes. 
| Por sale by all dealers or sent postpaid for 35 cts. 
| FLORENCE MANUF’G CO.. Florence. Mass. 
The Prophylactic Tooth Brush, 
For Natural Teeth, Endorsed by the best Dentists. | 


INWA 


PRICE 


NEW YO 


F. KNAPPE, 
424 Main Street, Springfield, Ma<s. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DRAPERER, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash R Ss, 
pholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 

Fringes, etc. 

ALSO 
WINDOW SHADES. 
Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 

Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
‘Lhis is the place to get your Fine Draperies. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 

given to all orders. 


F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 


36 BROOMFIELD SBOSTow, 
EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING AGENTS FOR 
“Our Little Ones and the Nursery.” 
found volume of *‘ CHATTERBOX,” 

And other publications. 
Special Agents for ‘“‘ DORCAS" 
Correspondence solicited, and estimates furnished for 
any desired line of advertising. 
{Lee & SHEPHERD, 
Estes & LaAuriat, 


GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager. 


Loston References: 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea ani Coffee in large quantities. Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
arge Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
tom 60 to 3 club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
\astors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White ‘'ea Sets with $10 orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
o Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
300D T1OUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
Price and Premium List. 
GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


An —— pop Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and Invalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 

Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


TRADE MARK. 
TELEPHONES SOLD. 


n't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works | 
splendid on lines for private use on | 
any kind of wire, and works good in R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
ates nomes | perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
iy yy burglaries; saves many steps,andis | nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
just what every business man and far- poe in all climates. Commended by Ay sicians. 
e 


| 

mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- | Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ are and 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. The only practicable and reliable | Feeding of Infants.’ Sent free. 

Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to work. g - " 


Chance for agents. revious experience ui 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


DO NOT DRINK ICE WATER 


“Allen’s Root Beer Extract” 


A 25 cent bottle of which makes 6 gallons of home made beer. 


No trouble to make, as it requires no boiling or straining, it is 
made entirely of Roots and Herbs, such as Dandelion, 
Hops, Sassafras, Life of Man, etc., it is 
a boon to temperance. 


MAKES A SPARKLING, AROMATIC AND HEALTHY BEVERAGE. 


Sample package of herbs from which the Extract is made, sent by mail upon 
receipt of 25 cents. Prepared by 


CARTER, Pharmacist. 
lowell, dfass. 


WRIGHT & RICH, Agents, 


132 Milk St., Boston, 167 Chambers St., New York, 
4 Commerce St., Baltimore, 29 River St., Chicago. 


Is unquestionably the best Tomatoketchup now in the market. 
It is used on the President’s table at the “ White House,” on 
the tables of the foreign diplomats and officials of the govern- 
ment, and at the Southern Hotel and Lindell Hotel, St. Louis ; 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee ; Delmonico’s Restaurant, Hoff- 
man, Astor House, Windsor, Grand Union, Murray Hill, and 
other prominent Hotels in New York. Tremont House, 
Young’s Hotel, Adams House, Parker House, and other lead- 
ing hotels in Boston. Palmer and ‘Tremont Houses in Chicago, 
and sold by all of the first-class grocers in the United States. 

Should the bottle be accidentally left uncorked this Tomato- 
ketchup will not mould or lose its flavor. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. 
a BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send stamp to A. W. 
Dayton, Ohio, for large Illustrated Price 
List of NEW_and SEcOND-HAND MACHINES. 

md-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 


HORTHAND personally. 


it 
and for We Oe CHAFFEE, Osweuo, 
BIGYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. : 


CRANULA 
te 
| 
azine, 
Ci 
JA H EM Y& SONS But purchase of your Druggist or Grocer a bottle of ; 
ReapY in RATIONS 
OF NEWEST DESIGNS AND STITCHES | 
| 
i BN 
> 
2 
| 
' 
SHREWSBURY 


Goop HouseEKEEPING, 


ALL SENT FREE. 


Upon receipt of only 34 cents in 1-cent stamps or 
stal note we will send the Agent’s Journal, a large 
illustrated literary and family paper, for 3 Months, 
and to every subscriber we will send free, post-paid, 
all the following : 
250 Autograph album and motto verses. 
to Pieces sheet music, full size. 
26 Needlework designs. 
35 Outhne patterns. 
101 Comic songs, all the popular ones. 
250 Riddles and conundrums. 
100 Puzzles, rebuses, charades and enigmas. 
125 Valuable money-making secrets and formulas. 
Game of fox and geese. 
Game of “9 penny morris.” 
$500 in contedetate money (fac simile). 
The mysterious oracle and 25 other games. 
‘The seventh book of Moses, a great curiosity. 
Deaf and dumb alphabet, complete. 
model love letter. 
he tricks in magic and legerdemain. 
he royal tablet of fate. 
Guide to innocent flirtation. 
The magic square. 
How to make a goldometer. 
The yp ame of fortune telling. 
Language of flowers and precious stones. 
The lover’s telegraph. 
.00 prize puzzle. 
oman cross puzze. 
Great star puzzle. 
Chinese block puzzle. 
The magic crystal. 
Psychometric charming. 
The seven wonders of the world. 
ddress, AGENTS’ JOURNAL, 


Box 942, Anderson, Indiana. 


A HISTORY OF PAPER. 


Its Genesis and Its Revelations. 


Origin and Manufacture, Utility and commercial 
Value of an indispensable Staple of the 
Commercial World. 


Of interest to every one that makes, 
buys or sells paper. 


Address, CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


MAss. or NEW York Clty. 


EFRIGERATOR 


MANUFACTURED BY -+ 


D.EDDY & SON, 


BOSTON.MASS.USA. #— 
ovER 160,000 W 


Noted for Durability of Material and Perfect 
Workmanship. 


Cold Dry Air. Slate Shelves. 
Economy in use of Ice, 
For sale everywhere. Catalogues free on application. 


JAP 


STRICTLY PUR 


Best in the world for 


FINE CARAMELS. 


We desire to inform those who are fond of this, the most delicio 
wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure and unadult: 
that we manufacture the genuine “ORIGINAL PHILADEL | 
CARAMEL,” which we guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely » 
adulteration whatever, and of the best materials. Everything pe: 
to our style of packing has been copied by manufacturers of an ; 
article, except the letters of the monogram. ‘To avoid imitations, as 
confectioner te show you an exact fac-simi/e of it, which is stam; 
each box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 


HERVEY & CO., Boston, Mass, 


sand 
ated, 
HIA 
thout 
ining 
ferior 


your 


ed on 


Send us $1.00 and we will send youa Binding 
Case made to hold 1 volume or 13 numbers of 


HAVE THEM BOUND 
Good Housekeeping. 


I: consists of stiff covers with a flexible back and broad heavy leather straps across 
the back at the top and bottom of the inside between which are stretched stout 
cords for holding the magazines. By using this Binder you can preserve 
the magazines intact, as it is not necessary to punch holes through 
them to fasten in, and any number can be easily removed 
and as easily replaced without injury. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


New YorK OFFICE, 239 Broadway. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The “ SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a !ong-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. The purest is that which 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the sv il till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water cleat 
as drops from the crystal spring. ; 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed wit!) « brusi, 

The Filter can yan in position or removed in a momen: 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reserv« i: now! 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—etfectiveness, cheapness an! adapi 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD, ULMAN\N & C0 
Room 13 Record Building. 

PHILADELPHIA JULY 1). 188} 

W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Su! Merge 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying! 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring watel. 
ladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filt! 
e Schuylkill or my other water. - , 
Yours Sincerely, O. La, F. PERRY. 


all age the og ath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
ing greases. cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
—— chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
Vrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
(LIMITED.) 
OFFICES, ‘ee University Place, NEW YOK 


923 Chestnut Street, PHII A. 


w. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME, Sec’y and Treasure! 
NEW YORK. 


= 


Medal Awaraed for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 
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MANN & CO 


ULY 15, 1885 
Sul Merge 
or emptying! 
spring water, 
void the filth 
F. PERRY. 


PANY. 


NEW 
PHILA. 


Treasure 


rk City. 


THE LEONARD 


CLE\ANABLE, with Moy- 
able Flues, SOLID ASH, 
Carved and Ornament- 
ed, TRIPLE WALLED, 
CHARCOAL FILLED and 
makin; 

Five Wallsinall. Soli 

Iron Shelves and Air- 
Tight Locks, Great vari- 
ety. For families, grocers 
aud hotels. Prices low. 
Frei. ht allowed. Write 
for catalogue. Mention 
paper. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMP’Y, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


$00 QUE. 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

In\aluable in DISEASES and INJURIES of ANT- 
MALS and POULTRY; destroys LICE and other 
VERMIN, 

For all kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, such as ULCERS, ERUP- 
TIONS, CRACK, QUITTER, ITCH, MANGE, CAT- 
TLE-lYPHUS, FOOT-ROT, and LOOT and MOLTH 
DISEASES, SCRATCHES, ete. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


ES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 das, and 
p aL never returns. No purge, no salve, no 
suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple yenneey 
Free by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


OF ALL KINDS, 


For the Home, at the Cottage in the 
Country, the Seashore, or 
the Mountains. 


The Best ETCHINGS, of American and 
European Artists. 


ENGRAVINGS, from the most prominent 
Masters, and of attractive subjects. 


PAINTINGS, MIRRORS. most tasteful and har- 
monio.s PICTURE FRAMES, CARD and CAB- 
INET FRAMES. 


Novel Leather Portes, for 2, 4, 6 to 12 Cards or 
Cabinets, 


All the celebrated “ROGERS’ GROUPS,” Etc. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


Yo. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Absolutely te best. Softens and 
preserves leather, Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Lea:ling Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is eronomiral. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


ALWAYS 


Good 


MENTION 


Housekeeping 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


“Summer Saunterings by the B. & L.” 


196 pages, and 


“Winnipesaukee and About there.” 


96 pages. 


Both amply illustrated ; descriptive of the White and 
Franconia Mountains, and the Hill and Lake Country 
of New Hampshire and Vermont ; just issued by the 


BOSTON & LOWELL R. R. 
For the season of 1886. 


These books will be mailed free to any address on re- 
ceipt of six cents for each book to prepay postage, on 
application to 

LUCIUS TUTTLE, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


CEDAR CHESTS 


LOTHING. 
TERRY-S HOW-CASE’CO 


NASHVILLE TENN 


| Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 

| retail box by hell of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light. 
Refer to all Chicago. ‘Try it once. 


ess, 
CANDY Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


Have you tried “ WuirTiNc’s 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitINnG 
Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


WHY Do MoTHERS 


tiff corsets on their 
growing Children ¢ Don’t do it, but 


IF YOU WANT 


To know all about California and the Pacific Coast, at 
the same time obtain one of the Best Papers 
in the United States, sub- 
scribe for the 


Weekly Alta California. 


It contains 64 columns of Choice Reading Matter 


| every week. Send Postal Card Request for Free 


Sample Copy. Address, 


ALTA CALIFORNIA PUB. CO., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 
The Weekly Alta California, One Year, 


(Postage Free) - - - $1 50 
Daily Alta California, One Year, - 00 


HE “HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 
WHEEL KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 
arch 16, 1880. Other iia 
Patents pending. It 
meets the demand for a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives. Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. Jt 
does its work quickiy and 
effectively. ‘Ihe Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is 6x 1. 
with rim of Solid Emery, - ae Le 
and warranted dura- 
fastened to a table or ns 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, Sent to any address 
east of the Mississippi river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 
press or mail, prepaid. Liberal Terms to Agents 
and the Trad». 
Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 


OrFice oF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. E. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir :—You ask how I like the *‘Household” 
Patent Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener, sent me. I 
reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
all you claim for it and more. Iam sure you must 
meet witha conte sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 
one, etc. 1 would not sell mine for five times its cost 
if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 
this if it is of any use to you. 

Most truly yours, B. F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. Vii 
BEST. 
| 
SENSE): 
i commend them. Ask Jem 
i your merchants for 
them. Take no other, 
FERRIS BROS , Manuf'rs 
81 White St., New York. # 
= 
| | 
| 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


MANUFACTORY AND DEPOT at the Union 
Porcelain Works, Greenpoint, New York. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 843 Broadway, 
and 57 E. 13th St., N. ¥. City. 


This open cut shows the STONE DISC USED IN ALL 
OUR FILTERS, and the separate patented ice chamber now 
perfected, in our China Filters. THE ICE DOES NOT 
MINGLE WITH THE FILTERED WATER. These 
Filters are intended for dining rooms, offices and public halls. 
They are beautifully formed, tastefully decorated, and will be 
an ornament wherever placed. Our brown stone jar is intended 
as a cheap filter for the kitchen and butler’s pantry. 


Remember that to have perfect filteration the process must 
be slow. This is nature’s law, and the very stones used in the 
Gate City Stone Filters have been acting as filters in nature’s 
wonderful laboratory for thousands of years. ‘The water comes 
slowly, but comes pure. Any quick process of filteration takes 
the filth with it. It is as easily cleaned as a water bucket. 


Send for price lists to 


843 Broadway, or 57 E. 13th St., N. Y. 


Please mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


sprig of Forget-mec-nots, 
bouquet of Daisies 
vine of Daisivs and 


n theirown homes. 


With our new $1.00 Outfit 


You canSAVE Money by doing your own Stamping 
Y Youcan MAKE Money by doing it for others. 


% Good $5 Stamping Outfit for $1.00 


h ing Pat. 
termetall $3.50 Teaches also How to Stamp Plush, 


26 Initials, size 1% in., for Hat- a Felt, &c. Teaches the Kense 


bands, Handkerchiets, &c . 
1 illustrated Book of In- ington, Plush Ribbon 
land other stitches. Also How to Do 


struction in 
Kmbroidery Work..........) sEOKENSINGTON, LUSTRE PAINTING 
1 Feltstamping Pad, imp, pat. phe patterns contained in 
1 Box best Stamping Powder. this onthtare all nsefuland desir- 
{ Felt Tidy, with design stamped lable forstamping Hatbands,Lamp 
work, with 4 knots ot silk and Table- Mats. Fidler. Dosiies, 
and 035! Racks Lambrequins, Splas- 
Retal!l Value.-------$5.OOluers, ete. 
Ine of Roses, 2% in. wide |1single Rose and Bud, 2x2 in. 
ttle Girl, 5in high 1 bunch of Pansies, 4x5 in. 
Kitten. 3% in, high l bunch of Roses & Buds, 3x5in, 
ttle Butterfly l sprig of Golden Rod, tin. high 
le Bird lsprig of Daisies, 4in, high 
ofrsSmilax, 5in, hig 
20wison Branch |1single Buttercup. 2x2 ta. 
lsprig of Asters, 2x3 tn. 
lsprig of Barberries, 3in, bigh 
1 vine of Leaves, 1% 


r 
cluster of Strawberries, 2 

1Braidin 
Design of Crying © 


‘erns, 5% in.wide 1 outline design, Boy and Girl Skating, in. high 
You can 


With the Outfit You Can Learn the Art of the Kensington Embroidery, ‘ex. 


Perforated Stam and doyour own stamping, You can adorn your houee with hundreds of beautifularticies 
t Keni ston Embr Ifer . You t h the art of Kensington Embroidery and Stamping and 
lo embroidery for others, bexin 4 Outfit are now doing Very prett 


tf 1 
REMEMBER vor One Dollar be 
NLY TH REE DOLLARS, Get three of your friends to send with you and get your ownOUTFIT EREE! 
Send Postal Note, or 


WOT Man's Co. 122 Nassau Street, 


dt is seldom that we have an to direct attention to 
anything so really worthy of notice as this Complete Stamping 
Outfit. While the price is almost ridiculously low for the entire 
outfit, the number, excellence and variety of the articles furnished 
almost exceeds belief. Even for a family to doits own stamping the 


NE 
Conservatory 


or Music. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OLDEST in America; LARCEST 
Best Equipped in the 


100 
STUDENTS LAST YEAR, 2005 


Thoreugh Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Musie, 
Piano aud Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, 
French, German and Italian Languages, English J'ranches 
Gymnastics, etc. 


TUITION, $5 TO $20; 


Board and Roon, including Steam Heat and 
Electric Light, $45 to$75 per term. 
180 HOURS per term, collateral advantages FRE toall 
Regular Students. 
FALL TERM BECINS SEPT. 9, 1/886. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass, 


30 Cards rAutograph or p’k 


most lovely you ever saw, nameon,f[Cards your name. 
roc. 12 new Golden Hidden Name 
25 plain gilt edge 10c. 10 grand Silk Covered 

ds goc. Send 4c. for agent’s terms and sample 
case HOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


outfit would be of great service; but when it is realized, that by 
means of the instructions, samples and materials that are included 
as “ Outfits,” any lady can easily become skilled in making choice 
Kensington Lace of most elegant patterns, and in executing every 
description of perforated stamping thus making a nice addition to 
her income in a very easy and pleasant way,it would seem that 
scarcely anyone would neglect taking advantage of so favorable an 
opportunity. These stamping outfits are particularly recommen 
éd for house wid use and, in our opinion, well worthy of attentive 
consideration, Kindly mention our paper when you order, 


AGENTS WANTED 
"zie" ARNOLD 
AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 


household treasure and necessity, 


chance, 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, \.Y. 


QUICK AS A WINK! 


We offer earnest men and women the greatest chance of their 
lives to make money rapid. y with our new business of “QUICK 
PHOTOGRAPHY," Easily learned, requires no ex) rience 
and very small capital. Profits are 300 to 500 per cent., 
a8 what costs 50 cts. sellx for $4 to $6, and DAILY PROFITS 
WILL RUN from $& to San be worked i» con- 
nection with other business with immense success and ren ara 
side issue with most anything. The apparatus is ALWAYS READY, 
light to carry, and by traveling about, visiting the faime: in the 
field, the mechanic in the shop, the housewife in sitting room, 
you will in nine times out of ten get an order to “take a pice 
ture’’ of them “just as they are,” or of the baby, the horse, 
cow, or the favorite pet cat or dog, ora group of the whole ‘amily, 
or of the old homestead. You can do as good work as avy artist 
and please all your patrons, It is a steady, pleasant an! honor 
able calling. In connection with the Photo business you can run 
at nights a Magic Lantern entertainment with our ELECTRO 
RADIANT MAGIC LANTERN and views, advertising it 
dui ing the day, and easily adding $1. © to S7S 4 day to your 
income. as many are doing. his is easy to learn and very ple 
sant. We supply all that is needed, all kinds of views, lenses, lec- 
tures,etc. Students and teachers will find this very 
rofitable. Ifyou have an earnest desire to better »oursel! 
nancially, eee something of the world, acquire a good «tart in 
life, you can do it by taking our advice and fending ‘or par 
ticulars, Address WORLD MANUFACTURING CO, 
122 Nassau St., New York. P. O. Box 2633. 
OSGOO DBY'S 


HONETIC SHORTHAND. 


Self-Instruction. 
Price, $1.50. Special Instruction by Mai!, $600 
Send Stamp for Specimen Pages, &c. . 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


SAMPLE CAKE OF COBB'S PURE SOAP 
For the Bath and Toilet. Also a valuable treatise 
the care of the hair, teeth and skin mailed fo: 6 cents 


in stamps. 
A. Re COBB, 33 Batterymarch St, Boston, Mass. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BROTIIER, 
Advertising Agents, 
Send for Estimate. 202 Broadway, New YoR«. 
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N.Y. 


